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HEY didn’t pass you 

when your car was 
bright and new—and you 
still don’t like to be left be- 
hind. So just remember this: 
The next best thing to a brand 
new car is your present car with 
Ethyl. 

If you buy a new high-com- 
pression car, you'll of course 
use Ethyl. But if you must 
make your old car do, give it 
Ethyl and feel lost youth and 
power come back as harmful 


knock disappears. 


GEE, POP - 
THEY RE ALL 
PASSING YOU 


These days, when we have 
to do without so many things, 
we can at least make the most 
of our cars. And even if you 
don’t measure the fun of 
driving in dollars and cents, 
you'll find that Ethyl makes 
real money savings in your 


repair bills. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, NewYork City. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


All Ethyl Gasoline is red, but not all 
red gasolines contain Ethyl fluid. 
The color is for identification only 
and has nothing to do with perform- 
ance. Look for this Ethyl emblem 
on the pump (or its globe). 

The all-round quality of Ethyl is 
doubly tested: first, at the time of its 
mixing, and second, through con- 
stant inspection of samples taken 
from pumps. The Ethyl Gasoline 
standard of anti-knock quality is 
higher today than ever before. 
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NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 


TIME, February 13, 1933 
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It's 


there 1s no score card 
to keep avecord... 
of antiseptic claims 


N HONEST score card—a true 
record—that’s what the pub- 
lic has a right to demand. And 
that’s what we are trying to pro- 
vide here. 
e e e 
On this page we present two tables 
of antiseptic rankings. The tables 
are simple and in the main they 
speak for themselves. The tests 
were made by ourselves (the Zonite 
Products Corporation) which at 
first thought may suggest prej- 
udice. However, we have the 
following things to say: 
1. The tests were carried out under 
standardized conditions in exactly 
the same manner for all products. 
2. The table of rankings includes a// 
the prominent antiseptics known to 
the American public, whether sold un- 
der brand names or under general names. 
3, We have not knowingly omitted 
even a single worthy product. Whether 
they call themselves antiseptics, germi- 
cides or mouthwashes, they have all 
been included, provided they are prep- 
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and antiseptic effectiveness 


HOW THE 
ANTISEPTICS 
RANK 


{ Non-poisonous} 


1. Zonite 

2. Product A 
3. Product B 
4, Product C 
5. Product D 
6. Product E 
7. Product F 
8. Product G 


9. Product H 
All the above prod- 


ucts can be used on 
human tissue pure 
from the bottle, al- 
though it may not 
always be necessary to 
use them pure. The 
ranking includes the 
nine best-known 
products. 


HOW THE 
POISONS 
RANK 


1. Product T 

2. Zonite 

{non-poison} 
. Product U 


4. Product V 
. Product W 
. Product X 
. Product Y 
. Product Z 


Inranking these seven 
poisonous antiseptics 
we used the strongest 
dilution ordinarily 
recommended on hu- 
man tissue. Zonite, 
although non-poison- 
ous is included for 
comparison. Product 
T, ranking at the top, 
is tincture of iodine. 





arations intended to come in contact 


with the human body. 


4. The basis of the test has been the 
ability to kill the germ bacillus ty- 
phosus in 1 minute at 37° Centigrade. 
In the case of the non-poisons each 


product has been used pure. In the 
case of the poisons we have used the 
strongest solution ordinarily recom- 
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mended upon human tissue. 
5. We welcome any challenge of 
these statements which would in 
any way help to put clearly before 
the public the facts about antiseptics. 
As mentioned above, the tables 
really embody all we have to say. 
One table shows the ranking among 
the nine non-poisonous products, 
of which Zonite is one. The other 
table shows the ranking among 
the poisons, in which Zonite (non- 
poisonous) has been inserted sim- 
ply to indicate its relation to the 
antiseptics in the other class. 
Thus the public may be assured 
that now there really is a non- 
poisonous antiseptic (Zonite) pow- 
erful enough to hold its own with 
the poisons in effectiveness, and still 
it is safe to use and safe to have around 
the house. Keep Zonite on hand for 
protecting mouth, nose and throat, 
and for use wherever the skin is 
broken. At all druggists, 30¢, 60¢, 
$1.00. Zonite Products Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
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HE TRAVELS WITH THRIFT 
WHO TRAVELS WITH SPEED 





Ir 1s a matter of simple arithmetic to 
determine the genuine economy of trav- 
eling by American Airways, Inc. The 
fares are only slightly higher than for 
first-class ground travel. And two fac- 
tors operate to offer you an actual cash 
saving when you use this most extensive 
of the nation’s sky systems. 

One is the saving of living expense en 
route, There are no extras when you go 
American Airways. No charge for meals 
furnished in transit. No berth to buy 
for night travel; you sleep comfortably 
with easy chair at full reclining angle. 

The other factor is the money value 
of the business time saved. From New 
York to Los Angeles, via Tucson and 
Phoenix, for example, you lose but one 
business day. The American Airways 
fare is $155.83. Charge your trip, not on 
‘cost per mile, but cost per business hour 
. .. and the real economy of fast air 
travel shows up in good black ink. 

Reservations at Postal Telegraph, West- 
ern Union, hotels, travel agencies, or 
American Airways offices. American Air- 


ways, Inc., 220 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Use Air Mail: it arrives earlier and gets better 


attention when received. ...Use General Air 
Express, for fast day and night shipments to 


all parts of the country. 


AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS, Ine. 


A Division of The Aviation Corporation 
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North Dakota’s A-5 
Sirs: 

We are pleased to enclose herewith, Senate 
Resolution A-5, which the Senate has passed this 
and your attention to its contents are 
respectfully requested. 

SIDNEY A. PAPKE 
Secretary of Senate 
Senate Chamber 
Twenty-third Legislative Assembly 


Bismarck, N. Dak. 
The resolution: 


SENATE RESOLUTION A-5 
Introduced by Senators Bangert, Cain, 
Fowler and Lynch 
WHEREAS, TiME Magazine in its issue of Jan. 
30, 1933, on p. 15 thereof, in connection with 
its report of the consideration of Concurrent 


Resolution A-2 introduced by Senator Martin, by 
the Senate of the State of North Dakota, makes 
the following statement, viz: 

“North Dakota’s 48 State Senators meeting in 
a Bismarck auditorium rose and cheered 83- 
year-old Senator William Martin last week when 
for the first time since the Civil War secession 
was publicly proposed in a State Legislature,” 
and 

Whereas, Time Magazine holds itself out as 
a periodical which always adheres strictly to the 
truth, and 

WueErREAS, said aforesaid statement is not true 


and correct in that not one of the 48 State 
Senators arose and cheered but on the con- 
trary upon the substitute motion made “that 
said Resolution A-2 be printed in the Journal 
with the language to the effect that the 
39 States secede from the Union, and refer- 
ence to our Flag, be eliminated and that the 
remainder be printed in the Journal,” 24 Sena- 
tors voted for such substitute motion and 24 
Senators against the same and the presiding 


officer declared the motion lost—as shown upon 
p. 9 of the Journal of the Senate for Tuesday, 
Jan. 17, 1933, and upon the motion of Senator 
Hamilton that Senate Resolution A-2 be printed 
in the Journal, the roll was called and there 
were Ayes, 28; Nays, 20; absent and not voting, 
1; and so the motion was carried. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that in order 
to set forth the truth this resolution be adopted 
and the Secretary of the Senate is directed to 
send a copy hereof to Time Magazine. 





Plain Wrappers 
Sirs: 

Thank you for the trouble and expense that 
you went to in sending me my copy of the Jan, 
16 issue of Time. It was just the sort of thing 


| that one would know that Time, and Time only, 


would do. That is the sort of action that gives 


one a feeling of pride in being a Time sub- 
scriber. 
A. W. Bryan 
Central Baguanos 
Cuba 
Sirs: 
We want to thank you heartily for your 


kindness in sending us an unsolicited extra copy 
of Time, after learning that our first copies had 
been seized and destroyed by the Machado Gov- 
ernment for your truthful account of its crimes. 
Once more you have lived up to your reputa- 
tion of alertness and at the same time have 





‘Thee is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 


NAME 





shown your thoughtfulness for your. subscribers 
in this unfortunate country. 


E. M. P. 

LL¢ 
P, S. In case this letter is published please 
omit our names or else we may meet the fate 


of Rubiera and hundreds of other liberty-loying 
Cubans. 

Guantanamo, Cuba 

Time’s 140 Cuban subscribers were seni 
by fast mail copies of the seized issue jy 
plain wrappers.—Eb. 
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Camera Guns 
Sirs: 

Regarding Cockburn-Lange controversy (Aero. 
nautics—TimeE, Jan. 16), I have a small photo 
graph, startlingly realistic, of a British Came 
pursuit plane in the act of shooting down a 
German Fokker, Model D-7. 

I obtained this photo from a 
(name forgotten) in November 1918 w..-n sta- 
tioned at the Toul airdrome as a flight com 
mander of the U, S. Pursuit Squadron No, 141 
(equipped with type XIII Spads) under com. 
mand of Princeton’s famed “Hobey” Baker, 

I was told that an ingenious British pilot 
was making quite a series of these pictures by 
first making a drawing or painting on fairly large 
scale and then photographing it from a distance 
with a small camera. << 

With reference to small cameras of those days 
—we used, at the French gunnery school at 
Cazeaux a camera that resembled, in outward 
appearance, a Lewis machine gun. This “camera 
gun” was mounted parallel to axis of the air. 
plane and was charged with a small film roll— 
like an ordinary Kodak. A fresh film was moved 
into position by pulling a lever. When in mock 
combat, the student tried to get his sights on his 
opponent and “fire” by pulling a_ trigger—the 
developed film showed the concentric rings of a 
conventional target plus the photograph of the 
“enemy” plane. These pictures were developed 
and graded like examination papers at school— 
for correctness of lead was easily checked from 
the picture. I doubt if such a camera was ever 
used at the front. The pictures were about 144s 

\” in size. 

Cuas. R. D’Oxive 
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British pilot 


Dayton, Ohio 








Buried Musicians 
Sirs: 

Plaudits for giving space to Aux Frontiéres du 
Jazz (Time, Jan. 2), a much-needed book in 
America and one which we hope will let in the 
light about true jazz. The “musicians’” jazz 
band, as opposed to the public’s, has never beiore 
had a champion. As jazz music auditors become 
educated they invariably rely on the concoctions 
and artistry of such as Frank Trumbauer, the 
Dorsey brothers, the late Bix, Red Nichols, Jack 
Teagarden and Louis (The Great) Armstrong for 
satisfaction. 

Because great musicians, like great authors, 
lack the now necessary gift of self-exploitation, 
the genius of those mentioned above today lies 
buried beneath the sugar-&-water slop of Vallée, 
et al. 

Epwarp J. FItzpATRIcK Jr. 
ROBERT FENDER 
Del Monte, Calif. 





Roy E. Larsen 


CrrcuLaTIon ManaGer, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Iv. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Tiwe for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 





ADDRESS 
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PAY ONLY ‘5 DOWN 
Get 24 priceless volumes 


AT ONCE 





Your opportunity has come to 
own the one work which you— 
like every thinking person— 
have always planned toown... 
the one work which such states- 
men as Ramsay MacDonald, 
such leaders of business as Owen 
D. Young, such scholars as 
President Angell of Yale, agree 
is indispensable to intelligent 
living—The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


Why This is Your Chance 
to Own The Britannica 


This is your great opportunity to 
own the new 14th Edition Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica because it is being 
offered today at a price that is im- 
pressively low ... Jess than $5 a 
volume! 

The price is at this low level be- 
cause it is based on the expense of 
producing the Britannica when every- 


thing that entered into its making 


was at unprecedentedly 
low levels. This is the 
time you should own it, 
because never during the 
Britannica’s 167 years has 
there been an epoch 


when it had more to offer. 


Never has a situation 
existed in which the Bri- 
tannica’s particular qual- 
ities could be more profit- 
ably capitalized. 


A Tool with Which You Can 
Build a Finer Future 


Wouldn’t it be helpful to multiply 
your own powers, your own expe- 
rience and knowledge by 3,500? Par- 
ticularly when that 3,500 represents 
the product of the intelligence of the 
supremely brilliant men of our mod- 
ern age who have contributed to the 
Britannica . . . and is multiplied yet 
again by the experience of outstand- 
ing men of all ages . . . from Plato to 


John B. Watson and Freud, from 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


SEN D TODAY 


M. R. Davis, Sheridan, Wyoming 


“I do not believe there is another value that can compare with 


that given by the Britannica.” 


Rev. Wm. S. Blackshear, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“This is the second set I possess. It is so valuable that I need 


one at my study and one at the rectory.” 


Mail the coupon for a large free booklet, rich in sample 
Pages from the Britannica’s 24,000 pages, fascinating 
specimens of the 15,000 illustrations, all information to 
justly judge the value of these 24 volumes. No obliga- 


tion Mail the coupon now. 


Name 


Address 


City 





LESS THAN *'& A VOLUME 


Aristotle to E. L. Thorndike, from 
Solon to Roscoe Pound? 


Then act now. Make yourself the 
possessor of the Britannica and all 
the Britannica offers you. 


A Dollar-Value That Is 
Unequalled 
$5 Down and $5 a Month 


Without spending some $1200 on 500 
ordinary sized books you couldn’t 
secure the equal of the Britannica’s 


15,000 pictures, 35,000,000 words, 
50,000 articles, 500 maps. 


Yet if you act today you can own 
these priceless volumes for less than 
$5 each. And you need pay only $5 
down and $5 a month. Mail this 


coupon now. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your 
new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from the 
latest Britannica, together with low price offer representing 
a saving of many dollars. 


Ti.-3-U-2 


State 
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The Bald Iruth 
about Dandruff 


Maybe you don't realize that dandruff is the frequent forerunner 
of falling hair and baldness. For your hair's sake, check it. There is 
a very simple rule which will serve you well to overcome dandruff, 
and to keep your scalp in a healthy condition. Make this a regular 
practice: Before your weekly shampoo apply ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
to your scalp and massage thoroughly. This treatment is both invigor- 
ating and cleansing; it tones the scalp, normalizes its action. Let the 
Tonic remain on the hair overnight, if possible, and shampoo next 
morning. A simple, brief and inexpensive 
measure, but it’s the best thing you can 
do to prevent or overcome dandruff. Your 


druggist sells ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Bar- 
Vaseline 


Hain Me bers everywhere recommend and use it. 


oF TONIC It comes in two sizes of shaker-top bottles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


Look for the trademark Vaseline when you 
buy. IF you don’t see it you are not getting 
the genuine product of the Chesebrough Mfg. 
Co., Cons’d., 17 State Street, New York. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Copr. 1933—Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d. 
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When colored Bandmaster Louis Am. 
strong read TrMeE’s review of Robert ~ 
fin’s authoritative book, he remarked: ‘ 
don’t know where those cats get all ihe 
know about me, but they certainly get i 
right.” —Ep. 


Modest Glass 


Sirs: 


edhe 


Y 





THANK PUBLISHERS OF TIME FOR © 


VERY GRATIFYING ARTICLE ABOUT MI 
[TIME, FEB. 6] WISH I COULD THINK AS 
WELL OF MYSELF 
CARTER GLAss 
Washington, D. C. 





* 
“Phyfick & Phlebotomy” 
Sirs: 

The discussion in your issue of Jan. 23 on 
pp. 28 & 30 of “The Bank of England God’ 
has greatly aroused my interest, as I am familiar 
to some small degree with the regions inhabited 
by the San Blas and Choco Indians of Panama, 
While I would by no means take exception to 
the opinions of such eminent authorities ag the 
scientists of the Smithsonian Institution te. 
ferred to in your article, there are one or two 
points in the final paragraph of the account 
which invite comment. 

It is stated of William Paterson that “along 
the Panama coast he left his impress. There js 
still a Caledonia Bay and a Puerto Escoces [on 
the site of the old Spanish Acla where, by the 
way, Vasco Nunez de Balboa was _ beheaded). 
The San Blas Indians occasionally breed a blond 
child.” These facts are entirely true, but I do 





| wish to express my doubt that the much 
| discussed “White Indians” of the San Blas are 


descendants of Paterson’s Darien Company of 


| Scots. The most obvious proof is the fact that 


“White Indians’ were reported in the Darien 


| country 17 years before Paterson and his ifl- 
| fated colonists founded their New Edinburgh on 





| Since he saw them in 1681 and the Scots did 


Caledonia Bay. 
In 1680 one Lionel Wafer crossed the Isthmus 


| of Darien in the company of the British bue- 
| caneer, Coxon, for a foray on the Gulf of } 


Panama, and in the following year started back 
over the same route with that most famous 
pirate, William Dampier. A powder burn forced 
Wafer to be left by the main party with the 
Indians and for a number of months he dwelt 
among the Cunas or San Blas people, both with 


| the hill tribes as well as with the sea-faring 


branch of the race on the Archipelago de San 
Blas. Wafer had been the surgeon of the pirate 


forces and secured the good graces of his aborig- - 


inal hosts “administering,” to use his words 
“both Phyfick and Phlebotomy to thofe that 
wanted.” ... 

In New Voyage and Description, the pirate- 
surgeon devotes considerable attention to the 
“White Indians” of the Cuna or San Blas people 


not arrive until 1698, it is obvious that the blood 
of the Bruce did not produce the ‘White In- 
dian.” . . . The writer is strongly of the opinion 
that these light-skinned aborigines were and ar 
nothing more than albinos. The account given 
by the observant Wafer of these persons describes 
all the characteristics of albinism. He notes in 
particular their lack of pigmentation and _ the 
extreme weakness of their eyes. In fact, he states 
that they remained within the huts throughott 
the day, appearing only at dusk or on moonlit 
nights when they would take advantage of their 
freedom by dancing in the obscurity “with many 
an Antick Gesture.” Those “White Indians 
whom the writer has seen correspond exactly 
with the account of the buccaneer-doctor. With 
their colorless eyes, tow hair, great, blotchy 
freckles and obvious discomfort in strong light 
they strongly substantiate the albino hypothesis 
Sunday supplements to the contrary. Certainly 
anyone knowing the rigid laws of the Cunas 
(San Blas) prohibiting marriage with other races 
and who recalls the physiognomy of their ladies 
each with a large gold ring in her nose (which 
was worn in 1681 as well as today), would b 





inclined to doubt that Caledonian philanderins 


resulted in the “White Indian.” 
Ropert Mitts McC Lintock 
Washington, D. C. 


Time Marchers 
Sirs: 


Last evening, while listening to “The March 
of Time,” a dispute arose among the members 
of my family as to whether the speakers col 


| 
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every woman leads @ TRIPLE LIFE 


_ you go home to your wife to- 
night, one of three women will greet 
you—and you don’t yet know which. It may 
be a woman who is filled with gaiety and 
happiness—anxious for an evening only with 
you. It may be a woman who is concerned 
only with the dinner she is preparing for your 
friends. Or it may. be a woman absorbed in 
front of her mirror, catching every angle of 
herself in a new evening gown. 

Every woman is at least three women. 
Smali use talking to one when either of the 
other two is uppermost. The wise husband 
does not tell his wife that her nose is shiny 
when she is bending over a hot stove. He 
does not bring up the advantages of a trip 
south when she is worrying over her baby’s 
temperature. And he would be well advised 
not to display any affection toward-her when 
she is on the top rung of a ‘ladder, hanging 
new curtains in the living room. 


Women think in related terms. Because 
the masculine world does not always recog- 
nize this, men have a habit of charging 
women’s varying moods up to mere caprice. 
But it isn’t caprice—if women did not keep 
their vast and variegated interests in differ- 
ent mental compartments they would soon 


be sw amped in a sea of detail. The three basic 


interests in any woman’s life are Romance, 
Her Home, Herself. And these three interests 
occur one at a time. 

Alone among women’s magazines, McCall’s 
recognizes not only these clear-cut interests, 
but the necessity for dealing with them sepa- 
rately. And so, every issue of McCall’s Maga- 
zine is now, in reality, three magazines in 
one. First comes McCall’s Fiction and News 
—the answer to woman’s eternal cry for 
romance. Then comes a second four-color 
cover, to mark the beginning of the second 
Magazine—McCall’s Homemaking. And 
separating this from the third Magazine— 
McCall’s Style and Beauty—is still another 
four-color cover. All three, bound together as 
a unit, make up the new McCall’s. 

We made this change in publishing because 
we knew, from asking thousands of women, 
that it would make McCall’s a vastly more 
attractive and useful magazine to the mil- 
lions of women who read it every month. But 
an important by-product of the new McCall’s 
is now available to advertisers. For the new 
McCall’s offers to every user of its space the 
opportunity to correlate his copy with the 
surrounding editorial material to a degree 
impossible in old-style women’s magazines. 


He may now make use of the principle of 





related selling, already practiced by success- 
ful department stores. He need have no fear 
that his advertising may say the right things 
to the right woman at the wrong time. 
Radical? Only in the sense that it has never 
been done before. And an unprecedented in- 
crease in letters from the women on McCall 
Street has told us how right we were. McCall’s 
Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 





MSCALLS 
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cerning whom TimeEworthy news was being brog. 
ca.t, were actually speaking in person or bein, 
impersonated by others. . 

For instance, the speech of Presidente: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt from Montgomery, 4 
was so realistic that the undersigned insisted tha 
some phonographic record must have been ma 
of the speech and transmitted over the radio | 

| your broadcast. Tones, inflections and manne. 
isms of Mr. Roosevelt were so real that th 
undersigned made a wager with the eldest s 
of the family that it was Mr. Roosevelt’s oy 
voice then speaking. 

Also, the speeches and happenings in the North 
Dakota Legislature were so realistic that, again 
the writer insisted that a record or “talkie” mys 
have been made of the event. 

If you continue to make TIME so chock 
full of interestingly told news, you will have me 
applying to the commissaries, since my exchequer 
will not stand a subscription for each of the five 
members of my household. There is a scramble 
to see who shall be first to get the latest copy 
of prompt-arriving Time. It usually results that 
“father” has to read the copy after everyone 
else has gone to-sleep, with the consequence that 
“father” gets very little sleep that night. 

Kindly decide our “March of Time” con. 

| troversy for us, as above noted. 
| DANIEL B. TREFETHEN 

Seattle, Wash. 

Father Trefethen loses, but his is a con- 
mon misprision. The convictions of hu- 


Youw’re cheating your teeth when dreds of listeners to the contrary, no 





“March of Time” character except Chris- 
topher Morley has ever impersonated hin- 


you buy a O ne-WaAay de 72 tifrice— self or herself. No mechanical reproduc. 


| tion is used. Radioactor William Adams 
| plays Mr. Roosevelt; Ted di Corsia imper- 

USE SQUIBB’S 
FO R 5 -WAY PROTE CTION | peti Reputation 


sonates Mr. Hoover; Jack Smart is Sena- 
tor Huey Long.—Eb. 

We question meaning of phrase ‘second-class 
writer” applied to H. G. Wells’s literary reputa- 
1 tion, by your reviewer, Jan. 23, p. 51. Does he | 
2 mean second-class literary artist—or simply : 

; —_ whi :. second-class novelist? 
It polishes well and safely — with complete freedom from grit. Readers of The World of William Clissold ani 
Science of Life resent as presumptuous the judg- 
ment that literary skill therein displayed & 


It cleans effectively and safely. 


3 It prevents bleeding of the gums the safe way —by keeping 


them healthy, and avoids using dangerous astringents. Fre- second-class. 
quent bleeding of the gums no dentifrice can cure. The dentist Tosern A. BALL 
should be consulted. Rosert H. Patton 
+ ° — ° , J. Stuart NEARY 
4 It is economical because it gives greatest protection. Squibb Long Beach, Calif 
Dental Cream is sold at the lowest price manufacturing cost Commenting on his anti-War activities, 
permits. /ts use is true economy. said Herbert George Wells in 1930: ‘I 


have ruined a good second-class reputa- 
| tion as a novelist by that occupation. — OOK 
Squibb Dental Cream provides the complete protection that no one-way dentifrice | Ep. [3 





5 It combats the germ acids that cause tooth-decay. 








can give. Its scientifically balanced formula has been developed for all-round me ten 

efficacy, and is backed by the 75-year reputation of the House of Squibb. Oo ae aa ae — 

You'll enjoy using Squibb’s. You'll like the clean, refreshing taste it leaves ] the visi 

in your mouth. And you'll have the satisfaction of knowing your teeth are fully Perh 
protected. Visit your dentist regularly. And brush your teeth at least twice a The Weekly Newsmagazine 

day. with the 5-way dentifrice—Squibb Dental Cream. (Reg. U.S. Pate Ui. that 6° 
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Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, a 
Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. a boy 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial ~ontent ae 
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Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers And 
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HOW FAR UP THE HEIGHTS 


will 


64 down the years for your boy... . To 
the day when he'll dream his dream of 
empire. When, at 17 or 18 years, he'll catch 
the vision of the goal in life he wants to win. 

Perhaps in a chemist’s test tube he'll see 
that goal. Or on a little glass slide under his 
high school microscope. Maybe he'll find it 
in business, or in the law. 

Can he ever achieve this shining goal? His 
thances depend greatly on you. 

Give him a running start in life—a college 
education. Figures from every field prove 
a boy needs that more than ever today, if 
he is going to forge steadily ahead. 

And an old insurance company which has 
been watching out for boys and families for 
more than 65 years, is ready to plan with 


you now to see your son through college. 


your boy fight his way? 


The Union Central Life has developed a plan 
that makes it certain your’ boy will have 
the money for a full college training. What- 
ever happens to family finances or to you, 
this plan gives your boy his chance. 

Start this plan while your son is little, and 
it takes a surprisingly small amount each 
month. And you can easily determine now 
how much your boy will need in order to 
attend the college you choose for him. 
Direct from 300 leading colleges, The 
Union Central Life has gathered figures on 
board and room, tuition, clothes, incidentals. 

The booklet, “A Place in the Sun’’, lists all 
these costs. Write for it. It is free. 

With it will come full facts about the Edu- 


cation Plan. You incur no obligation when 
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BETWEEN SUCCESS 

Anp FarLure Rests 
So OrteN In A | 


Boy’s EpUCATION | 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Dept. T-4 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on 
college costs, “A Place in the Sun” 


Name 
{ddress City 
County Sate 


you fill in and mail the coupon at the right. Copr. 1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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In Seven Days of Solid Comfort by 
The “Famous Four’ 


S. S. ALBERT BALLIN 
S. S. HAMBURG 
S. S. NEW YORK 

S. $. DEUTSCHLAND 


STAN TUE D 
SulPS 


Hundreds of Crossings Have Proved 
Conclusively Two-Thirds of 


ROLLING ELIMINATED! 


Every week for the past five years, one of the "Famous 
Four" sisterships has sped from New York to Europe, 
from Europe to New York, proving on each crossing 
the effectiveness of Frahm Anti-Roll Equipment. 


These stabilizing devices are integral parts of each 
ship's design. Tanks within double walls on each side 
of the hull resist the push of waves and offer auto- 
matically a counter-balance against each new rush. 


A stabilized crossing is offered every 
Wednesday midnight from New 
York's West 46th Street pier to 


CHERBOURG . SOUTHAMPTON . HAMBURG 
(Special boat train, Cherbourg to Paris) 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


Phone: DI gby 44400 





Branches, Agencies in all Principal Cities 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Sneakers & Rubbers 

President Hoover last week revealed 
himself as an undaunted top-notch tariff 
Republican to the end. To a world of de- 
preciated currencies, he made object les- 
sons of sneakers from Japan, rubbers from 
Czechoslovakia. Alarmed at growing im- 
ports of such footgear, the U. S. Tariff 
Commission found that they were being 
produced abroad in terms of cheap money 
at less than the cost of raw materials to 
U. S. manufacturers in gold dollars. In 
1930 Japan exported to the U. S. 1,074,096 
pairs of rubber-soled shoes, in 1932, 2,467,- 
646 pairs. Ineffective appeared U. S. tariff 
rates of 25% and 35% on the foreign 
value of such goods, because the foreign 
value had slumped with currency. 
U.S. producers claimed their markets were 
flooded with underpriced imports, that 
they were being driven out of business. 

On the Tariff Commission’s recom- 
mendation, President Hoover took the 
most drastic action within his power—a 
proclamation transferring the application 
of U. S. tariff rates from the low foreign 
valuation to the high U. S. selling prices. 
His order will take effect the day before he 
leaves the White House 

The President’s tariff move against 
sneakers and rubbers was a reflection of 
the Republican tariff move at the Capitol 
against all imports from countries with de- 
preciated currencies. Pending before the 
House Ways & Means Committee was a 
bill which would automatically up tariff 
rates as foreign currencies decline. As a 
witness on this measure last week Repub- 
lican Chairman O’Brien of the Tariff Com- 
mission split with his President and his 
party when he said: “Our imports today 
are at a very low ebb. We're not being 
flooded by imports. Our relations abroad 
are already bad enough. If you want an 
embargo, go ahead and pass this bill.” That 
no last-gasp Republican tariff bill should 
pass the House was the firm purpose of 
the Democratic majority. 
@ During the Harding Administration 
Thomas Woodnut Miller, Alien Property 
Custodian, was on the fringe of the “Ohio 
Gang.” As the liquidated assets of Ameri- 
can Metals Co., seized during the War, he 
paid $6.453.979 to a German capitalist 
named Richard Merton representing a 
Swiss concern. As his “fee” Merton turned 
$441,000 in Liberty Bonds over to G. O. 
Politicians. Of this sum $50,000 was 
traced to Miller who claimed he received 
It as payment of a debi the party owed 
him. Other amounts went to Jesse Smith, 
Attorney General Harry Daugherty’s 
henchman, and to Connecticut’s late Boss 
John T, King. The Government put Miller 


the 





and Daugherty on trial in Manhattan in 
1927. A hung jury freed Daugherty but 
convicted Miller of defrauding the U. S. 
out of his fair and unbiased services as 
A. P. C. He served a year of an 18-month 
sentence at Atlanta. Last year the War 
Department awarded Miller, Delaware 
Commander of the American_Legion, the 
Order of the Purple Heart for A. E. F. 
bravery. Last week President Hoover 
signed an order which restored Miller’s 
citizenship. 

@ President Hoover attended a memorial 
service for Calvin Coolidge in the House 
of Representatives. 

@ From the White House the President 
drove two miles to the Shoreham Hotel, 
delivered an address on taxation to 100 
State legislators, drove back to the White 
House—all in 17 minutes. 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 
The House: 


@ Passed the $1,002,800,000 Independent 
Offices Appropriation bill; it to the 
Undebated and untouched was 
the item of $966.838.634 for veterans com- 
pensation and pensions, the amount rec- 
ommended in the President’s budget.* 
Despite complaints that the “Power 
Trust” was trying to stifle the Govern- 
ment’s investigation of its activities, the 
House refused (181-to-16s) to increase the 
Federal Trade Commission’s allowance 
from $510,000 to $820,000 

@ Passed the $16,588,878 Legislative Ap- 


sent it 
Senate. 





*Loud cries of “Outrage!” “Scandal!” went 
up in the Press at the House’s failure to econ- 
omize on veterans expenses. The technical defense 
was that no cuts could be made until the sub- 
stantive laws which required this total appro- 
priation had been modified 
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propriation bill; sent it to the Senate. A 
proposal to cut Representatives’ salaries 
from $10,000 to $7,500 was howled down 
(145-to-32) without a record vote amid 
cries of “Grand stand stuff! Demagoguery! 
Millionaire control of the House!” 
The Senate: 
@ Suspended David Sheldon Barry as its 


Sergeant-at-Arms for writing an article 
for New Outlook (see below). 
@ Swore in Democrat Bennett Champ 


Clark, son of the late great House Speaker, 
as Senator from Missouri, vice Harry Bar- 
tow Hawes, resigned. 

@ Debated the Treasury-Post Office Ap- 
propriation bill; eliminated (39-to-35) the 
$19,000,000 air mail subsidy, but did not 
alter the $35,500,000 ocean 
mail subsidy; adopted (41-to-12) a “Buy 
American” amendment, requiring the Gov- 
ernment to use only U. S.-made supplies 
and equipment 


( 30-to-32) 


° 


2 v1“ Da y 
Barry on Bribery 

“Contrary, perhaps, to the popular be- 
lief, not many crooks in Con- 
ress, that is, out and out grafters or those 


there are 


who are willing to be such; there are not 
many Senators or Representatives who 
sell their vote for money, and it is pretty 


well known who those few are; but there 
are many demagogs of the kind that will 
legislation solely because they 
think that it will help their political and 
social fortunes.” 

Such was the opening paragraph of an 
article entitled “Over the Hill to Dema- 
goguery” which appeared last week in the 
February issue of Editor Alfred Emanuel 
Smith’s New Outlook. What followed was 
a pedestrian piece of journalism about the 
conservatives’ loss of Senate control. The 
article would have attracted no public at- 
tention, but for its by-line: “David S. 
Barry, Sergeant-at-Arms, U. S. Senate.” 

For his implicit charge of Congres- 
sional bribery, Author Barry last week 
found himself suspended from his $8,000 
Senate job, with an excellent prospect of 
losing it altogether this week. 

David Barry, 73, began his Washington 
career as a Senate page-boy. For 37 years 
he was the Capitol correspondent for such 
newspapers as the Detroit Evening News, 
Chicago Times, New York Sun, Provi- 
dence Journal. When they organized the 
Senate in 1919, the Republicans made him 


vote for 


Sergeant-at-Arms, a position the chief 
duty of which is to round up absentee 
Senators to maintain a quorum. Jobless 


after March 4, Republican Barry turned 
back to his old profession with last week’s 
disastrous results 

Always touchy about its honor, the Sen- 
ate first heard about the Barry article 
from Republican Leader Watson who rose 
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and read the opening paragraph to a 
packed and palpitating chamber. Declared 
Senator Watson: “It is very difficult to 
believe that Mr. Barry meant what he 
said in this article but here it is in cold 
type—I move that he be brought before 
the bar of the Senate... .” 

The sharp voice of Senator Moses in 
the chair announced: “The Senate is now 
resolved in a court of trial to hear the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.” 

Mr. Barry entered, stood at the end of 
the reading clerk’s long desk in the well. 
He was smartly dressed in an Oxford grey 
suit. His manicured fingers occasionally 
stroked his waxed mustache. Only a slight 
twitching of his cheek muscles betrayed 
his nervousness. 

Amid a mass of legalistic bickering by 
indignant Senators the following ques- 
tions & answers occurred: 

Senator Borah: What are your desires 
about your trial? Do you wish counsel? 

Mr. Barry: I have no desire to have 
counsel. There is no real explanation to 
make. The article stands for what it says. 

Senator Watson: Who are these Sena- 
tors and Representatives who you know 
have sold their votes for money? 

Mr. Barry: I haven’t the slightest idea. 
I had no Senator in mind. 

Senator Watson: What, then, did you 
mean by that language? 

Mr. Barry: My idea was to defend the 
Senate from the popular belief that there 
are crooks and grafters here... . My mo- 
tive was entirely in defense of the Senate. 

Senator Blaine: Do you think the arti- 
cle is false or true? 

Mr. Barry: I think it’s true. 
apologize for it. 

Senator Barkley: Did you write it at 
the request of this magazine? 

Mr. Barry: Yes, sir. 

Senator Barkley: What are you to be 
paid? 

Mr. Barry: $250. 

Some Senators feared that if Mr. Barry 
were peremptorily dismissed, the Senate 
would be publicly condemned as _hot- 
headed and vengeful. Others argued that 
unless the Sergeant-at-Arms were quickly 
ousted, the country would interpret the 
Senate’s delay as a confession of guilt. 
Senator Norris moved immediate dismis- 
sal. The Senate divided on party lines and 
the motion was lost 31-to-40. The Barry 
case was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. A helpful newshawk reminded 
Mr. Barry of a statement made last May 
by Senator Carter Glass concerning 
branch banking. To the committee, Mr. 
Barry quoted the Senator in his own de- 
fense: “‘. . . They hired some Congress- 
men, to my positive and documentary 
knowledge, to oppose even that small 
measure of branch banking.’ Mean- 
while, Senator Walsh of Montana sug- 
gested that criminal libel proceedings be 
started against the New Outlook. 

In Manhattan busy Publisher Frank 
Aloysius Tichenor declared his New Out- 
look had used the Barry article “in good 
faith,” that its author had a “long record 
for reliability, accuracy and integrity.” 
Mum on the whole affair was Editor 
Smith. 
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CRIME 

Crime-of-the-W eek 

President Kerwin Holmes Fulton of 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., Publisher Al- 
bert John Kobler of the Daily Mirror, 
Banker John Edward Young, silk mer- 
chant M. C. McGill are among the resi- 
dents of Manhattan’s fashionable Upper 
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International 
Davip SHELDON BARRY 
“There are not many crooks in Congress.” 
(See col. 1) 

East Side who keep their expensive auto- 
mobiles in the Carlyle Garage on East 
76th Street. One morning last week they 
heard that three armed thugs had held up 
the garage’s night attendants, slashed and 
acid-burned 27 cars, including their own. 
Otto W. Peters, owner of the garage, said 
he had been threatened for weeks. He ap- 
pealed to police and the District Attorney, 
spoke defiance through the Press. His 
potent patrons backed him to a man. 

Thus to public attention came a new 
racket which has been growing in New 
York for some five months. The formula: 
A “protective association” demands that 
the garage owner force his employes to 
join a “union,” pay a $10 initiation fee 
and $2 monthly dues from each man’s 
wages. Refusal brings attempts to lure 
away his patrons, violence to himself and 
cars. The racket is spreading rapidly. In 
Brooklyn last week four thugs tied up a 
garage watchman, rolled him under an 
automobile, slashed the upholstery of ten 
cars. 

Said Garageman Peters last week: “Be- 
fore I play along with the racket boys I’m 
going to play along with the police and 
District Attorney. I think what they say 
is true—that if business men would co- 
operate with the authorities and not co- 
operate with the racketeers, then the 
rackets could be stamped out.” 

Manhattan’s wizened District Attorney 
Thomas C. T. Crain, 72-year-old Tam- 
manyman, said he was “‘powerless to act” 
without names of suspects, referred the 
problem to police. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Fleet Problem No. 14 


(See front cover) \ 
The lepers on Molokai gazed out to s 
one day last week and beheld a long smok 


line of ships smudging the Pacific horizo; 
Cut off from the world, few of the lepers 
knew that they were sighting the U, § 
Scouting Force, assembled in Hawaiian 
waters to begin the Navy’s annual war 
games. Normally based on the Atlantic 
seaboard, the armada was in Pacific waters 
for the second successive year. Economy 
had been the Navy’s explanation for not 
sending the Scouting Force home. Japan 
urbanely ignored any darker reason. 

From the mainmast of the new 10,000. 
ton cruiser Augusta flew the three-starred 
flag of Vice Admiral Frank H. Clark, the 
Scouting Forces commander.  Asten 
steamed the Navy’s newest and best men- 
o’-war—the heavy cruisers Salt Lake Cit) 
Chicago, Chester, Louisville, Northam). 
ton, Pensacola. Spread out in the va 
were 13 destroyers, their needle-like hulls 
wallowing in the long blue swell, their 
stacks belching inky smoke. The 33.000- 
ton aircraft carriers Lexington and Sara- 
toga, each with four-score planes on her 
flat back or in her cavernous belly, con- 
pleted the procession. To Admiral Clark 
had fallen the assignment of pretending to 
lead his force as an enemy fleet to the 
capture of Oahu, from which a thrust at 
the U. S. mainland would follow. 


Oahu Taken, At dawn the Hawaiia; 
attack began. Into the mist, the Saratogi{ 
and Lexington launched a swarm of planes 
On Oahu the Army, whose great search. 
lights had fingered the sky all night, was 
ready. Nine thousand men from Schofield 
Barracks were deployed in the underbrush 
Anti-aircraft guns nosed up into the morn 
ing sunlight. From Luke and Wheeler Fields 
Army planes took the air to repulse tht 
“Black” attack. The bristling guns of thi 
Coast Artillery held the “enemy” flee 
out of range at 7} miles. Though not: 
shot was fired nor a bomb dropped to dis 
turb the peace of the “Paradise of thi 
Pacific,” Oahu fell into hostile hands, an 
with it the Pearl Harbor Naval Base 
Imaginative newsmen reported that thi 
Black attack by air had left Honolulu “ 
shambles.” If it had been real war, th 
Navy would have lost the famed tanks 
which Oilman Edward Laurence Dohen| 
built as part payment on his frauduler 
Elk Hills deal. The Doheny tanks hol 
four billion barrels of oil—enough to o 
erate the U. S. Navy for eight months. 

Black v. Blue. This mimic action 
only a local prelude to the Navy’s mai 
maneuver. At midnight, Feb. 9, Admir 
Clark was to deploy his Scouting For 
off the California coast in an attempt t 
strike through the Navy’s first-line ¢ 
fense, the Battle Force. Under every wal 
like condition except actual fire, he wi 
allowed seven days to develop and ext 
cute his strategy. 

Defending the U. S. in command of th 
Battle Force was Admiral Luke McName 
aboard his flagship California. His “Blue 
fleet consisted of the battleships Net 
York, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, Arkaw 
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sas, Tennessee, Colorado and West Vir- 
ginia, nine 7,500-ton cruisers, 40 destroy- 
ers, 15 submarines, the aircratt carrier 
Langley and miscellaneous tender and 
supply ships. Lighter and swifter, the 
Black fleet was to try to cut through this 
heavy-hitting cordon of capital ships and 
ravage the coast. No troops were to be 
theoretically landed from transports for 
a permanent military invasion. The Black 
strength was to lie chiefly in the air. 
The Saratoga’s and Lexington’s bombers 
were assigned a “constructive” radius of 
300 mi. beyond which they were supposed 
to be unable to return alive to their car- 
rier. Besides gun power, the Blue defend- 
ers relied on their destroyers and sub- 
marines (of which the Blacks had none 
lest real underwater collisions occur) to 
spot the “enemy's” advance at any point 
along a 1,500-mi. coast line. About 39,000 
officers & men, divided among 212 ships, 
236 planes, were to be engaged. 

To Navy men this 1933 maneuver is 
known as Fleet Problem No. 14. It is the 
invention of the officer who will umpire 
the week-long engagement—Admiral Rich- 
ard Henry (“Reddy”) Leigh, Commander- 
in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet and highest 
ranking officer afloat. Last year before his 
top-notch promotion Admiral Leigh com- 
manded the Battle Force when, in similar 
maneuvers, it was the “enemy” fleet try- 
ing to pierce the Scouting Force’s defense 
of the same shoreline. This year he got 
the General Board’s permission to reverse 
the problem, put the heavier fleet next to 
the land. As umpire aboard his flagship 
Pennsylvania he will follow the make- 
believe combat by radio, deciding which 
ship sinks which. When the engagement 
is broken off, he will summon all staff 
officers and ship commanders aboard the 
Pennsylvania for a critical discussion of 
Problem No. 14. He will announce no 
winner, no loser. 

“Reddy.” Admiral Leigh is no naval 
specialist. Admiral Frank Herman Scho- 
field, retired, who preceded him as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Fleet, knew much 
more about sea-going strategy. Admiral 
Jehu Valentine Chase, who retired last 
week, was much better versed in ordnance. 
But “Reddy” Leigh has the all-around ex- 
perience of the kind which made Capt. 
Alfred Thayer Mahan a magic name. He 
was born 62 years ago near the Missis- 
sippi delta. An Annapolis graduate, he 
served aboard a collier, later on a patrol 
boat, off Cuba during the Spanish War. 
He sat on the board of inquiry which 
failed to discover why the Maine sank. 
During the War he commanded all U. S. 
subchasers in European waters. He mar- 
ried his cousin, is childless. Ashore he 
putters around a flower garden, smacks 
over a dish of boned shad, keeps a volumi- 
nous scrap book. Afloat he is a strict but 
Just disciplinarian. He talks in a low, 
melodious drawl, never raising his voice 
to match his temper. Slim of stature, 
smiling of face, he gets his nickname from 
his sandy red hair, his apple cheeks. He 
believes ardently in big guns and _ big 
navies but does not tactlessly preach his 
belief from public platforms out of work- 
ing hours. 


Professionally outranking the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the U. S. Fleet is the 
Chief of Naval Operations at Washington. 
On March 1 Admiral William Veazie Pratt 
is automatically retired from that No. 1 
Navy. job. Ordinarily Admiral Leigh 
would hope to aspire to this departmental 
position, were it not for two facts: the 
appointment is for a four-year tour of 
duty; Admiral Leigh is due to be retired 








ApMIRAL McCNAMEE 


Any dark reason 


for age Sept. 1. 1934. Likely candidates 
for Chief of Naval Operations: Admiral 
McNamee who this week defends the U. S. 
from the Black “enemy”; Vice Admiral 
William H. Standley, commander of the 
cruiser division of the Scouting Force; 
Vice Admiral David Foote Sellers, com- 
mander of the battleship division of the 
Battle Force. 

Small Navy. The 
tion incident to Fleet Problem No. 14 
emptied other U. S. territorial waters of 
first-line fighting craft. The only battle- 
ships left on the Atlantic coast were the 
New Mexico, Idaho and Mississippi and 
they were at navy yards being modernized. 
The brand new cruiser Jnudianapolis was 
to have joined the fleet in the Pacific after 
its shake-down run. Last week she was 
ordered to Philadelphia Navy Yard for 
repairs when it was found that her 8-in 
gun fire had jarred loose some of her 
plates. 

It is the condition rather than the dis- 
position of the U. S. Fleet that makes Big- 
Navy men wring their hands in despair. 
Again & again has Secretary of the Navy 
Adams complained of “our already seri- 
ously impaired position relative to other 
signatories to the naval treaties.” Fort- 
night ago the Navy Department reported 
to the Senate that 135 ships would have to 
be built in less than four years to bring the 
U.S. up to treaty limits. Last week Chair- 
man Vinson of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee announced preparation of a 
naval building bill which would require 
$600.000.000 in ten years. Also last week 


Pacific concentra- 





the Navy began a survey of California’s 
San Pedro harbor with a view to establish- 
ing there a base to accommodate the en- 
tire U. S. Fleet. Declared Admiral Leigh: 
“The need of base facilities should not be 
confused with a Navy yard. We already 
have too many Navy yards.” 

When the 1933 edition of Brassey’s 
Naval Shipping Annual last month criti- 
cized the U. S. S. Colorado, Maryland 
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Japan urbanely ignored 
and West Virginia as slow and under- 


armed, Admiral Pratt dolefully declared: 
“These battleships of ours are not the 
latest word, are not comparable to the 
Nelson and Rodney, but they are good for 
the time we laid them down. If we had to 
build new battleships now, we'd build 
them better.” 


Last week Britain announced that she 
is building cruisers as fast as the naval 
treaty allows—three per year. 


In the U. S. Navy’s mind, the “Black” 
fleet of Problem No. 14 that sweeps east 
this week from Hawaii to the mainland, 
represents no fleet but Japan’s. U. S. sea- 
dogs frankly expect to see a real Japanese 
fleet sail the same course, some day, try- 
ing to strike the same blow on the Pacific 
coast. All plans for defense are predi- 
cated upon that possibility—including the 
presence of the Scouting Force west of the 
Panama Canal. Japan, rattling her sword 
in Manchuria as never before, is in 
strained relations with the U. S. as a 
result of the Stimson doctrine of non- 
recognition of Manchukuo. In Tokyo 
there was no popular doubt that the mass- 
ing of U. S. warships in the Pacific was a 


naval gesture against Japan. But diplo 
macy still kept a smiling front. Last 


month when the question of the U. S 
maneuvers was raised in the Japanese 
Diet’s budget committee, Foreign Minister 
Uchida vetoed as “improper” a suggestion 
that diplomatic representation be made to 
the U. S. on that score. 
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Naval strategists outside the U. S. are 
inclined to think that Fleet Problem No. 
14 is largely academic as a simulation of 
what a Japanese-American war would 
actually bring. Few can visualize a Jap- 
anese fleet capturing and holding Hawaii 
as a base after steaming 3,374 mi. from 
Yokosuka, much less driving on from 
there another 2,100 mi. to reach the U.S. 
and the teeth of a potent Battle Force 
The Pacific seems too large and bases too 
far apart for such action. 

How matters might develop in a more 
practical direction was the theme of The 
Great Pacific War published eight years 
ago by Hector Bywater, foremost British 
naval commentator, critic and on-paper 
strategist. His book makes plausibly ex- 
citing reading in 1933, two years after the 
imaginary struggle was to have started. 
Declares Author Bywater in his preface: 

“It has been my aim to keep well within 
the bounds of reasonable possibility and 
not to sacrifice reality for dramatic effect. 
It would have been easy, for example, to 
bring the Japanese battle fleet to Hawaii 
or even to the American seaboard. I 
might even have conveyed whole Japanese 
Army corps to San Francisco and allowed 
them to overrun the Pacific slope. But to 
do so would have been to expose the narra- 
tive to the well-merited ridicule of in- 
formed critics.” 

Hector Bywater’s War: 

Threatened with domestic revolution 
Japan turns to a foreign war to save the 
empire. A U. S. concession in China sup- 
plies the tinder. Before war is declared 
a huge Japanese freighter explodes in 
Culebra Cut, blocking the Panama Canal 
for months. A Japanese fleet quickiy falls 
on the Philippines, annihilates the U. S. 
Asiatic squadron there, lands 100,000 
troops, captures Manila in a month. The 
fall of Guam, after one heroic repulse, 
drives the U. S. from the western Pacific. 
A daring Japanese submarine bombards 
the U. S. coast. Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco are peppered from the sky. Round- 
ing the Horn, the U. S. Scouting force en- 
counters two enemy submarines in the 
‘Straits of Magellan, losing two light ves- 
sels. 

To force the fighting into the western 
Pacific for a clear decision, the U. S. suf- 
fers a severe and costly reverse when it 
unsuccessfully attempts to seize the Bonin 
Islands, 500 mi. south of Japan. From 
Samoa as a base it has better luck when 
it takes Truk Island in the Carolines. 
With dummy battleships it feints at Guam, 
later at Yap. The latter gesture, as 
planned, brings the Japanese Grand Fleet 
at top speed from Manila. The U. § 
Battle Force cuts it off, forces it to fight 
In a major engagement near Yap the 
Japs are hammered to bits, losing five 
capital ships to two for the U. S. With 
the enemy fleet swept from the sea the 
U. S. soon retakes Guam and the Philip- 
pines, forces Tokyo to sue for peace. Con- 
cludes Mr. Bywater: 

“Tf the U. S. emerged victorious, it can- 
not be said she derived any substantial 
benefit beyond the elimination of that 
menace of war which had been for many 
years a perpetual source of anxiety to her 
statesmen.” 


, 


“No Gesture.” In the big Pacific, two 
can play as well as fight. Last month 
Japan revealed that she was at work 
planning naval maneuvers that match 
Fleet Problem No. 14 in size and impor- 
tance, send cold chills down the spines of 
U. S. strategists. The Japanese Grand 
Fleet, Naval Minister Osumi announced, 
is going “southward of the islands com- 
posing the territory of The Empire” in 
August instead of October. This state- 
ment was taken to mean that battle prac- 
tice will be held among the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands which Japan took under 
mandate from Germany after the War. 
In that event Guam will lie in the thick 
of the Japanese maneuvers as a possible 
target for simulated attack. Japanese 
warships will be operating on the direct 
route between Manila and Honolulu. Vice 
Admiral Osumi tried to soothe U. S. alarm 
at such a prospect: 

“The Southern islands and even the 
mandated groups are our home coast. If 
we maneuver off them, we are only doing 
what the American Navy does when it 
maneuvers off California, Panama _ or 
Hawaii. Certainly no gesture of any kind 
is intended.” 

As Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese 
Grand Fleet, stalwart Admiral Seizo 
Kobayashi, 56, will probably be on the 
bridge of his flagship Mutsu when next 
summer she leads nine other battleships, 
three aircraft carriers, eight heavy cruis- 
ers, 79 destroyers and 67 submarines to 
their rendezvous just north of the Equa- 
tor. A trim, polite sea-dog who is fond of 
bridge, Admiral Kobayashi is well known 
in Washington where he once served as 
naval attaché at the Japanese Embassy. 

Japan’s mandated islands got into the 
news last month when the League of Na- 
tions investigated rumors that Japan was 
building naval bases at Saipan and Pelew. 
Japan’s representative at Geneva denied 
that his country was thus violating its 
mandate, explained that increased trade 
in sugar from the islands necessitated 
channel dredging and jetty building for 
commercial shipping. 

The U. S. State Department, no less 
diplomatic than Tokyo’s Foreign Office, 
averted its eyes from all this naval ac- 
tivity in the Pacific. What Japan did in 
the Carolines, either with dredges or bat- 
tleships, did not concern the U. S. And 
last week word leaked out of the Navy 
Department that, as a friendly gesture to 
Japan, the Scouting Force will probably 
be returned to the Atlantic at the con- 
clusion of Fleet Problem No. 14. 


AGRICULTURE 
Mortgage Respite 


While Congress continued to mumble & 
bumble over farm relief plans which can- 
not pass this session, big life insurance 
companies of the East last week held out 
helping hands to the debt-stricken West. 
From its headquarters at Newark, N. J. 
the largest single farm land creditor in the 
U. S., Prudential Insurance Co., an- 
nounced it was suspending for an in- 
definite period foreclosures on its $209,- 
000.000 worth of mortgages on 37,000 
farms in the U. S. and Canada. Mutual 


Benefit Life Insurance Co. (Newark) fo. 
lowed suit by declaring it had ordered its 
Iowa agents to cease trying to collec 
$5,000,000 tied up in foreclosure suits jn, 
that State. President Frederick H. Ecker 
of Metropolitan Life (world’s largest) 
revealed that for two years his organiz. 
tion had been foreclosing farm mortgages 
only “where the farmer is unwilling to 
carry on or try to do his part toward 
working out his problem.” Other big life 
insurance companies which suspended 
foreclosures in Iowa: John Hancock, 
Aetna Life, Connecticut Mutual, Connect. 
icut General, Phoenix Mutual. 

Iowa, hot bed of revolt. is the most 
heavily farm-mortgaged State in the 
Union. The total debt on its land for 1930 
was $1,098,000,000 or nearly one-third of 
its farm value. Every Iowan carries an 
average farm mortgage of $445 compared 
with a per capita burden of the same sort 
of only $75 for the rest of the country, 

Because Clyde Herring, Iowa’s new 
Democratic Gevernor, last month ap- 
pealed by proclamation for mortgagees to 
suspend foreclosures until the General As- 
sembly could act, New York Life led off 
fortnight ago with this voluntary farm 
relief. Of the $1,666,000,000 which §2 life 
insurance companies have invested in U.§, 
farm mortgages, $455,834,078 was sunk 
into the black soil of Iowa. Iowa farm 
mortgage holdings of the principal life 
insurance companies: Equitable of New 
York, $90,040,095; Metropolitan, $64, 


422,538; Equitable of Iowa, $50,098,679; | 


Northwestern Mutual, $40,809,401; Bank- 
ers of Iowa, $35,130,952; Mutual Benefit, 
$34,859,529; John Hancock, $33,251,749; 
Prudential, $26,059,391; Aetna, $14,055, 
527. 

Life insurance companies were rescuing 
the Iowa farmer from beneath his debt 
pile not because of charity or sentiment 
but because of hard economic necessity. 
All the companies asked was that the 
farmer stick by his land and pay some- 
thing for the sake of appearances. Their 
concessions to him were widely regarded 
as the first major break on the front of 
private debts—a crumbling of moral obli- 
gations-to-pay which creditors have been 
stoutly maintaining through three hard 
years. Where the insurance companies 
led other big financial concerns were ex 
pected to follow. With most of them it 
was a case of declaring a moratorium of 
having millions upon millions of their as- 
sets permanently swept away either by 
legislative action or by the extra-legal 
technique developed by desperate farmers 
to circumvent their debts. 

Originated in Iowa, that technique last 
week was fast spreading to the rest of the 
country. Throughout the Midwest auction 
after auction was held at which a debtors 
friends bid in his property for a few cents 
and then returned it to him while the 
creditor was being restrained, forcibly ot 
otherwise, from participating in the sale. 
At Deshler, Ohio, a $400 debt was extin- 
guished last week for $2.15. At Malinta, 
in the same State, a large noose was omi- 
nously suspended from Albert Roehl’s 
barn to scare off outside bidders. Illinois’ 
Governor Horner got a telegram reading 
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“We are face to face with anarchy” from 
a Monticello mortgage broker who col- 
lected $4.90 on a $2,500 claim. At Chero- 
kee, Okla. an attorney for Equitable Life 
was driven ten miles out of town and 
dumped from a deputy sheriff’s automo- 
hile when he started to foreclose on a 
widow’s farm. At Pine Bluff, Ark. a State 
judge, presented with 500 foreclosure peti- 
tions, intoned: “The case against the 
debtor will be continued for the term. I’m 
not going to foreclose on any farm where 
ihe people . . . have any chance of pull- 
ing through.” A judge at Magnolia, Miss. 
likewise declined to force farms to sale; 
he said it was like “giving away property.” 

Outside of Pleasanton, Kans. last week 
a Kansas City realtor who had just fore- 
closed on a 500-acre farm was found mur- 
dered by persons unknown. 


LABOR 


Threat Averted 

Last week a large section of the auto- 
motive industry sighed with relief at the 
end of a situation which had threatened 
to disrupt its whole vast production line. 
In Detroit the week-old strike of Briggs 
Manufacturing Co.'s 6,000 employes 
(Time, Feb. 6) was definitely broken, with 
some 4,000 old and new workers bringing 
production rapidly back to normal. 

Lack of bodies, which Briggs makes for 
it, last fortnight caused Ford Motor Co. 
to shut down its assembly plants through- 
out the U. S. and in Windsor, Canada. 
Briggs makes bodies and stampings for 
several other motor companies and for 
Murray Corp. (bodies) which had to shut 
down. Some 7,650 accessory companies 
likewise supply parts & materials to 
Briggs’ customers. Had the strike contin- 
ued, the production of all these companies 
might have been seriously diminished, if 
not in some cases suspended. 

With a supply of bodies assured, Ford 
officials called back a few skilled workmen, 
planned to recall the rest of their 100,000 
employes early this week 

To help settle the Briggs strike, one of 
the Depression’s most ominous threats, 
the U. S. Department of Labor sent its 
Field Commissioner Robert M. Pilking- 
ton, 58, onetime superintendent of an 
Indiana iron foundry and of the Labor 
Department’s employment service. He is 
a quiet, even-tempered, slightly bald man 
who likes to be with his family. In order 
to get back to Indiana where they were 
living he became a labor conciliator in 
1926, He has mediated several Indiana 
cinema theatre strikes, the Mishawaka, 
Ind. Rubber Goods factory strike. 

With many onetime Briggs employes 
still on strike for better pay and working 
conditions last week, Mayor Frank Mur- 
phy’s impartial fact-finding committee of 
Detroit citizens issued a statement guard- 
edly substantiating many of the strikers’ 
complaints. Well-grounded, said the com- 
mittee, appeared these charges: that pro- 
duction was speeded up to a degree dan- 
ferous to machine workers; that female 
employes worked 14 consecutive hours; 
inadequate washrooms and lavatories in 
one plant; wages as low as 10¢ an hour. 


Soon after the strike began, Briggs an- 
nounced a return to a guaranteed hourly 
wage with a minimum of 25¢ an hour. 
Workers still striking last week demanded 
a minimum of 50¢ for men, 45¢ for 
women. 

The Briggs difficulty had no sooner be- 
come quiescent this week than the industry 
had something new to worry about. In 








Wide World 
RutH Bryan Owen 
“This poem was written in great emotion.” 


(See col. 3) 


Detroit, 3.000 workers in Hudson Motor 
Car Co.’s body plant struck, demanding a 
20% wage increase. Hudson officials 
blamed the leaders of the Briggs strike, 
closed down the motor manufacturing de- 
partment and chassis assembling lines—de- 
priving 3.000 more workmen of jobs 

Henry Ford took occasion last week to 
announce the next major step in his indus- 
trial career. He envisions thousands of 
small rural factories making Ford parts, 
largely from farm products. Workers 
would spend part time in the fields, part 
in the factory. Only motors and other vital 
parts would be made in a large central 
plant. Objects of such decentralization 
would be operating economy and resusci- 
tation of the farm. 

Holding up a steering wheel, a distrib- 
utor box and other Ford parts made from 


soy beans, Mr. Ford declared that much 
else of an automobile can be “grown on 
a farm.” Said he: ‘Bodies can be 


made from cellulose of corn stocks, with 
a woven wire reinforcement inside and 
steel reinforcement at the doors. and will 
be lighter, stronger and quieter than metal 
bodies.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Cutrate Dinner 


Down to table at the Executive Mansion 
in Harrisburg, Pa. one evening last week 
sat Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
19 other persons unaccustomed to dining 


on black bean soup, stuifed cabbage and 


hamburger steak. With many a polite 
smile and exclamation they proceeded to 
eat not only black bean soup, stuffed cab- 
bage and hamburger but also cornbread, 
spinach, apple & orange salad, ice cream. 
Not because Governor Gifford Pinchot was 
serving them the menu did his guests ex- 
claim, but because he had paid for each 
one’s food (except the ice cream, which 
came extra) only 54¢. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was in 
speak at a conference on 
Mrs. Pinchot wanted to show her how 
well and economically Pennsylvania is 
feeding its unemployed. Governor Pinchot 
wanted to show critics of the State’s relief 
work. At the community market in York, 
maintained with State and Federal relief 
funds, they bought for $2.72 enough to 
feed 75 people. Oranges they got for 1¢ 
each, for 17¢ the dozen, cabbage, 
onions, apples for 1¢ a lb., beef for 84¢. 

Not every Pennsylvanian could have 
performed the feat of which Governor 
Pinchot was last week so proud. The com- 
munity market sold him the food at cost. 
The State Relief Board says that, by buy- 
ing for community markets in large quan- 
tities, it gets food from wholesalers 30% 
cheaper than retail merchants can. 


Harrisburg to 
malnutrition. 
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Lame Duck’s Will 

“Poems, especially great poems, are fre- 
quently written in great emotion for spe- 
cial occasions. This poem was written in 
great emotion.” 

So began Representative Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Florida “lame duck,” daughter of 
the late great William Jennings Bryan, 
last week at a luncheon given by the 
Women’s National Press Club to the 
women members of Congress. Clearing her 
throat, svelte Mrs. Owen read in a husky 
voice her “Last Will and Tes.ament of a 
Lame Duck”: 

“To members in the coming session. 

We leave what’s left of the depression, 
With fifty thousand tomes appended, 
Telling just how it can be ended. 

To Congressmen who'll draw our salary, 
We leave all gunmen in the gallery, 

All Communists who march and fight 
ind threaten us with dynamite. 
Those stalwart ones may have the 
Of laying hands upon the bonus 

The currency—to them we hand it, 
To shrink, contract it, or expand it. 
We'll let them exercise their talents 
On making that thar’ budget balance. 
And, pointing out, with no delaying, 
A tax the public won’t mind paving. 
To make this simple as can be, 

We leave to them technocracy 

To them we’re leaving the analysis 
Of beer producing no paralysis 

To them we leave, with stifled sobs, 
All persons who are seeking jobs. 
Our pangs of exile ’twill assuage 
To know we have no patronage... . 

When Mrs. Owen demurred at having 
her verse printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, grey-haired Representative Florence 
Kahn of California overrode her thus: 
“Oh, give the boys a good time before you 
go. They'll wish they'd been smart enough 
to think of it.” 
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THE LEAGUE 


Benes or Bagfuls? 

At the Shah of Persia, dynamic, self- 
made Reza Pahlevi, onetime Cossack 
trooper, Britain last year hurled an oily 
ultimatum. 

The British Government are controlling 
shareholders of Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Ltd., 
which had a concession to exploit Persia’s 
oil fields. Dissatisfied with the royalties 
Persia was getting, her Shah canceled the 
concession (Time, Dec. 12). The British 
ultimatum gave the Shah until Dec. 15 
to reinstate it. 

“Does this mean,” cried white-haired 
British Labor Party Leader George Lans- 
bury in the House of Commons, “that if 


certain contingencies arise the British 
Government proposes to take armed 


measures? 

“IT decline to answer!” snapped the 
British Government’s spokesman, but 
tough Reza Shah Pahlevi’s morale was not 
shaken. He ignored Britain’s ultimatum, 
let Dec. 15 pass, sent his Minister of 
Justice speeding to Geneva where, most 
fortunately, the League Councii told off 
famed Dr. Eduard Benes, perennial For- 
eign Minister of Czechoslovakia and 
“Europe’s Smartest Little Statesman,” to 
try to calm the Persians and the British. 

This job Dr. Benes handsomely com- 
pleted last week by announcing an agree- 
ment secretly arrived at. With no more 
talk of ultimatums Britain agrees that 
Anglo-Persian’s concession has been can- 
celed. Reza Shah Pahlevi agrees that 
Anglo-Persian shall continue to work the 
oil fields while negotiating a new conces- 
sion. Progress and perhaps the signing of 
this concession will be reported back to 
the League next May. 

Scapegoat of the Benes agreement, ac- 
cording to news from Teheran, is Abdol 
Hussein Khan Teymourtache whom the 
Shah has dismissed from office as his 
Chief Marshal of the Court and Minister 
of State. Twenty-two years ago, long be- 
fore Reza Shah Pahlevi usurped the 
throne, young Abdol Teymourtache, a 
clerk in the Persian Finance Ministry, was 
picked for advancement by the then U. S. 
Fiscal Adviser to Persia, W. Morgan 
Schuster. Young Abdol rose steadily to 
No. 1 court rank. 

When Anglo-Persian, due to world over- 
production of oil, started to curtail its 
Persian flow (and therefore the Shah’s 
royalties) Chief Marshal of the Court and 
Minister of State Teymourtache simply 
could not understand. “O King of Kings,” 
he reputedly said to the Shah, “the policy 
of the English is clearly wrong. If more 
oil is produced, the price of this fluid all 
over the world will become cheaper, thus 
conferring universal benefit, and the more 
oil that flows the greater will be Persia’s 
royalties. Since the deluded English wish 
to produce less oil, not more, I beg Your 
Majesty to cancel their concession and 
order your subjects to operate the wells 
thus reducing unemployment among 


them.” 


According to English correspondents in 





Teheran last week, the King of Kings has 
now come to realize how false and super- 
ficial was the reasoning of Teymourtache. 
Agents of Anglo-Persian may or may not 





Acme 


Dr. EpuArD BENES 
He poured water on troubled oil. 


have helped to bring His Majesty around 
to acceptance of Dr. Benes’ formula by 
the usual implement of Persian persuasion, 
bagfuls of bright gold. 

Less Vulgarity 

Sensitive folk were just as well pleased 
when the League of Nations suppressed 
much of its white slavery report covering 
Western countries (Time, Dec. 19, 1927). 
Last week in Geneva China’s League Dele- 
gate and onetime Premier, Dr. V. Kk. Wel- 
lington Koo, voiced “Chinese appreciation” 
when the League published in full its 529- 
page report on Eastern prostitution. 

The John D. Rockefellers paid $125,000 
for the League’s report through their 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, Inc. Since he 
hails from the U. S., Chief League Investi- 
gator Bascom Johnson was happy to re- 
port that U. S. white slaves, who were 
very numerous in the Far East 20 years 
ago, have almost disappeared, having been 
“rescued” and crowded out by White Rus- 
sian refugees. 

Filipino women, Investigator Johnson 
was able to report, scarcely figure in the 
“international traffic’ and conditions in 
their islands are “comparatively good.” 

In the Middle and Far East there is, 
the Commission found, a notable absence 
of that “vulgarity” common in brothels of 
the West.* Most Asiatics prefer to hire 
women of their own race. Solemnly the 
Commission postulates and advises that: 
1) The principal factor in promotion of the 
international traffic in women in the East 
is the brothel. 2) The most effective 


*In his Travel Diary of a Philosopher Count 


Hermann Keyserling records that in Japanese 
brothels “an atmosphere of harmless cheerful- 
ness prevails ... just as, in Europe, among 
children round the Christmas tree 








remedy is abolition of the licensed brothel 
3) The most serious problem, so far x 
Occidental victims are concerned, is pro; 
vided by the Russian women refugees j; 
Manchuria and Northern China. 4) 4 
large majority of Chinese prostitutes ente 
the profession through the influence 0 
their parents or guardians. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Big Five v. Big Swapping 

Throwing back his broad Scottish shoul- 
ders and slightly twitching the muscles of 
his neck, as he always does before saying 
something important, Prime Minister 
James Ramsay MacDonald declared to a 
roomful of correspondents: “The problem 
as I see it, is not merely the recovery of 
this nation but the restarting of the com- 
merce of the world. We must have a con- 
ference to boldly tackle this much bigger 
problem in all its aspects.” 

Thus spoke the Scot in May. On July 
13 he proposed to President Hoover « 
World Economic Conference. Out of bales 
of diplomatic notes to & from nearly all 
nations of the world, Scot MacDonald's 
project took form and hatched under the 
League of Nations’ wing. Last week from 
Geneva he received an invitation to chair- 
man thé Conference. London buzzed with 
rumors that President-elect Roosevelt 
wanted it to take place in Washington 
Mr. MacDonald announced that he ac- 
cepted Geneva’s invitation on condition 
that the Conference convene in London 

When? Certainly not until after the 
U. S. and Britain have made their debi 
bed and are lying in it, if the Prime Min- 
ister has his way. Last week he created 
special Cabinet subcommittee of five to 
tug at Britain’s end of the debt sheets 
The Big Five: 1) the Prime Minister; 2) 
the Lord President of the Council, bun- 
bling Stanley Baldwin who negotiated and 
signed at Washington in 1923 the promise 
to pay $11,000,000,000 over 62 years 
from which Mother Britain has been try- 
ing to extricate herself ever since; 3) For- 
eign Secretary Sir John Simon; 4) Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville Chamber 
lain; 5) President of the Board of Trad 
Walter Runciman. 

“Not For Me.” Speeding across thi 
winter-whipped Atlantic to tell this Bis 
Five what President-elect Roosevelt ha 
told him was moose-tall British Ambassi- 
dor to the U. S. Sir Ronald Lindsay wh 
landed at Southampton this week, rushe 
to London. Meanwhile the Association 0! 
American Correspondents in London wa 
permitted to give a luncheon for Chan- 
cellor Chamberlain at which he said: “Th 
British Government is not assuming th 
the United States is asking any compel 
sation in the forthcoming debt discussions 
Our view is that an adjustment of thes 
debts is as much in the interest of th 
creditor as of the debtor and, therefor 
I deprecate the suggestion that the comint 
negotiations should be regarded as a big 
swapping deal.” 

President-elect Roosevelt has indicate 
that he might swap debt concessions to 
Britain for British tariff concessions to the 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





U. S. On the contrary Chancellor Cham- 
berlain argued that the U. S., in addition 
to forgiving Britain much of her debt. 
should also lower the U. S. tariff wall 
which he holds in part responsible for De- 
pression. “A system under which it has 
been possible for the United States to reach 
its present position cannot be perfect, 
said Mr. Chamberlain, referring directly 
to the U. S. protective tariff system. 
“However, it is not for me to tell the 
United States what to do.” 

Asked by his U. S. hosts whether Great 
Britain stands in a European “united 
front” to force the U. S. virtually to can- 
cel War debts, Chancellor Chamberlain re- 
plied: “We have no understanding with 
France except that we are signatories with 
France of the Lausanne convention. If 
France were dissatisfied with the debt set- 
tlement we make with the United States, 
she would not ratify the Lausanne conven- 
tion—and that is something we must pre- 
vent, for it would throw the whole Lau- 
sanne agreement into the melting pot.’ 

“Empire Content.” Chancellor Cham- 
berlain merely talked last week, but Presi- 
dent Walter Runciman of the Board of 
Trade acted, issued an order (effective 
April 1) which will bar from free or pref- 
erential entrance into Great Britain a long 
list of goods manufactured in Canada or 
other Dominions which contain less than 
50% of Empire materials & labor. 

Up to now the Mother Country’s stand- 
ard of “Empire content” has been 25%. 
On this basis more than 1,000 factories, 
representing a U. S. investment of over 
$1,500,000,000 have been operating in 


.Canada (not to mention other Dominions ) 


assembling U. S. parts into finished prod- 
ucts of less than 50% Empire content in 
many cases. 

The Runciman decree will make U. S. 
owners of Canadian factories squawk 
loudly for help to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, will overhang the Anglo-U. S. debt 
negotiations, will give Chancellor Cham- 
berlain something more to swap. with, 
should it come to that. 

Paradoxically the Canadian branches of 
Ford and General Motors were highly 
pleased by Mr. Runciman’s decree. They, 
almost alone of U. S. manufacturers in 
Canada, have long been building cars of 
more than 50% Empire content. 


FRANCE 


Bourbon & Bonnet 

After seven long years of watching 
French politics from Belgium, the Bourbon 
Pretender to the throne of France. six- 
loot, curly-whiskered Monseigneur Le Duc 
de Guise, decided last week that things 
were at last going badly enough for him 
(o Issue his first public appeal for restora- 
tion, 

In Paris no brilliant showing was being 
made by the Republic. Even the threat 
of Adolf Hitler’s rise to power as Chan- 
cellor of Germany had not broken the 

Under the Lausanne agreement the Allies 
pledged themselves to collect not more than 1¢ 
on the $1 of Germany’s Reparations debts to 
them, provided they are proportionately forgiven 
their War debts by the U. S. ; 





FRANCES “RoyAL FAMILY” 


They promised Impartiality, Independence, Stability 


Chamber deadlock between the 
Radical Socialists (moderates) and the 
Socialists (mild radicals). For the third 
time since last June a Radical Socialist 
Cabinet.was formed, the job of Premier 
having been given by President Albert 
Lebrun to a_ second-string politician, 
former War Minister Edouard Daladier 
(Time, Feb. 6). And for the third time 
Socialist Party Leader Léon Blum served 
notice that he would merely “tolerate” 
the new Radical Socialist Government,* 
might wreck it any day as he wrecked its 
predecessors. Perfunctorily the Socialists 
joined in giving the Daladier Cabinet a 
vote of confidence (370 to 200) last week. 
“But we did so,” said tall, stringy-haired, 
glum M. Blum, “without. any particular 
enthusiasm.” 


French 


Even more ominous was the conduct of 
Edouard Herriot, again elected Leader of 
the Radical Socialist Party in caucus last 
week. Though he supported Premier 
Daladier in the Chamber, M. Herriot gave 
the impression that he hopes the new 
Cabinet will soon fall, hopes to succeed 
it as Premier of a “National Government” 
above party. In the Chamber, just before 
the vote of confidence, Radical Socialist 
Deputies significantly did not cheer when 
Leader Herriot luke-warmly appealed “for 
as large a majority as possible” for Radical 
Socialist Premier Daladier. 

Budget Juggle. First job of the new 
Cabinet, as of its two predecessors, is to 
balance the French budget which should 
have been balanced by Jan. 1. Since the 
Socialists wrecked the last Cabinet rather 
than vote enough new taxes and economies 
to restore fiscal equilibrium, the only 
course open last week seemed to be to 
juggle figures so that the French deficit 

*Premier and Minister for War—Edouard 
Daladiet 

Foreign Affairs—Joseph Paul-Boncour 

Interior-—Camille Chautemps. 


Justice—Eugéne Penancier. 
Finance—-Georges Bonnet 
Budget—Lucien Lamoureux, 
Marine—Georges Leygues 

Public Works—Joseph Paganon. 


Louis Serre. 
Colonies—-Albert Sarraut. 
Avriculture—-Henri Queuille. 
Labor—-Francois Albert. 
Aviation—-Pierre Cot. 

Merchant Marine——Eugene Frot. 
Laurent Eynac 


Commerce 


Posts & Telegraph 


could be called smaller than it actually is: 
to} billion francs ($411,000.000). 

Good at such juggling is the new Finance 
Minister, nimble Georges Etienne Bonnet, 
who plays with fair skill the fast, exciting 
Basque ball game of jai-alai. In 1919 
Georges Bonnet served France as Chief 
of Demobilization, has written stacks of 
books on the most varied subjects: Th: 
Soul of a Soldier; Philosophy of Law; 
The Finances of France; Letters to a 
Bourgeois of 1914. Last week M. Bonnet 
proposed to juggle some four billion 
francs out of the deficit by suspending 
during the crisis amortization of the na- 
tional sinking fund and by transferring the 
deficits of the French State Railways from 
the budget to a special account which he 
hopes to cover by upping taxes on gaso- 
line and motor vehicles—Socialists having 
no sympathy for motorists. 

Royalist Manifesto. With Paris editors 
predicting that “the Daladier Cabinet may 
last three months—or three days,’ Mon- 
seigneur Le Duc de Guise, who would be 
King Jean III of France if enthroned, 
manifestoed as follows from his Manoir 
d’ Anjou near Brussels: 





Frenchmen! 

I represent the principles which 
render to the State the fullness of 
Impartiality, Independence and Sta- 
bility 

When I received by birth the 
guardianship of these principles in 
order to transmit them to my son 
[the Count of Paris| 7 inherited also 
a duty to recall them to the French 
nation! 

And if it pleases God, when He 
wills it, I shall apply these principles | 
to the country, utilizing the co-opera- 
tion of all Frenchmen of all or‘gins, 
conditions and freely organized, who 
will be represented. 

[Signed] Jn exile, 


JEAN 














Since tall “King Jean” and his sleek, 
quiet, studious son consider it beneath 
their dignity to d= much talking, that is 
done by the beauteous Duchess. She 
states as facts: “We are certain of at least 
60,000 soldiers in France. These are 
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actually inscribed on our rolls and divided 
into regiments with trained commanders. 
Among our hundreds of thousands of sym- 
pathizers there are many high function- 
aries of the present Republic. All the 
officers in the Republic’s cavalry are 
Royalists. We also have strong followings 
in the Navy, Artillery and Aviation 
Corps.” 

Slightly dazzled by these claims, a 
friend asked the Duchess two years ago 
why she did not act at once. “My dear!” 
replied “King Jean’s” spouse, “I can’t 
just run out into the streets and shout that 
I am Queen of France! We have to wait 
until the Republic is tottering under some 
crisis.” 

To U. S. sympathizers (proverbially 
“more royalist than the King”) the 
Duchess recalls that both her own and 
her husband’s father fought under Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln to free the slaves. 


GERMANY 


“Four-Year Plans” (2) 


Work done during Adolf Hitler’s first 

week in power: 
@ Chancellor Hitler announced that the 
Catholic Centre and Bavarian People’s 
Parties had refused him their support 
(thus leaving him 46 seats short of a 
Reichstag majority), promptly obtained a 
decree dissolving the Reichstag from 
President von Hindenburg and called new 
elections for March 5. 

Too late Catholic Centre Leader Mon- 
signor Ludwig Kaas complained to the 
President that Herr Hitler “deliberately 
broke off negotiations”; too late Chairman 
Fritz Schaffer of the Bavarian People’s 
party telegraphed to the President that he 
had not even been consulted. 

@ Putting away his Fascist brown shirt 
and barring Fascist uniforms from his en- 
tourage, Chancellor Hitler transferred 
routine management of his Party to a 
newly created General Secretary, Captain 
Otto Wagener, 44, once of the Imperial 
General Staff, who was installed last week 
at Berlin’s Kaiserhof Hotel in rooms ad- 
joining the Chancellor’s. 

@ Renouncing his salary of 48,000 marks 
($11,400) as Chancellor, Herr Hitler 
cried, “I shall continue to live by my pen.” 
(Standard Cabinet practice decrees that 
statesmen shall peddle no writings while in 
office lest they be suspected of accepting 
in payment gifts or bribes.) 

@ German police banned open air Com- 
munist meetings throughout the Reich, 
suppressed all Communist sheets in the 
industrial Ruhr, suppressed the Berlin 
Communist organ The Red Flag and 16 
others, suppressed the historic Socialist 
Vorwarts for three days and confiscated as 
“treasonable” 1,000,000 copies of a special 
edition which Vorwarts published to open 
the Socialist election campaign.* 

@ Pouncing without search-warrants, po- 
lice began a campaign of bursting into 
homes and meeting places of Communists 


*Electioneered Vorwdrts in its suppressed 
issue: “Against the plans of the Hitler govern- 
ment we call you to fight. Defend yourselves! 
Protect your right of self-determination as citi- 
zens of the State! Rise against your oppressors. 


Break their political and economic power!” 


all over Germany, ransacking them for 
treasonable documents which they claimed 
to find in quantities. Communists re- 
torted by firing from rooftops and dark- 
ened windows on their tormentors, caused 
the Berlin police to create “searchlight 
squads.” Before the week was out 26 
Germans—Communists, police and Fas- 
cists—had been murdered for reasons 
purely political (mostly in savage side- 
street affrays). 
@ Believing that Fascists can win any 
election held in Germany just now, Chan- 
cellor Hitler ordered his henchmen in 
Prussia’s State Diet to present a motion 
for its dissolution. Desperate, the Com- 
munists, Catholic Centrists and Socialists 
in the Diet forgot that they are to each 
other like fire, oil & water, combined to de- 
feat dissolution by a vote of 214 to 196. 
In these circumstances dissolution could 
best be forced by removing the Socialist 
Premier of Prussia, fiery Dr. Otto Braun, 











International 
FoRMER CROWN PRINCE WILHELM 


He cashed in at a funeral. 


who was explicitly confirmed in his office 
by Germany’s Supreme Court last autumn. 
Last week Chancellor Hitler was soon able 
to publish the following decree: 

“The Supreme Court decision of Oct. 
25, 1932 caused confusion in the Prussian 
Government, endangering the well being 
of the State. 

“Therefore, I transfer to the Federal 
Commissioner for Prussia [Vice Chancel- 
lor Franz von Papen] until further notice 
the powers which the aforesaid decision 
gave to the Prussian Cabinet. 

“(Signed] Hindenburg.” 

With Premier Braun & Cabinet thus 
politically annihilated by a stroke of Der 
Feldmarshal’s pen, Lieut.-Colonel von 
Papen proclaimed dissolution of the Prus- 
sian Diet and elections March 5, the same 
day as the Reichstag elections. 

Pale with fury, Herr Braun served no- 
tice that he will again appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. 

@ As dinner guest of General von Ham- 





merstein-Eguord, Chief of the Reichs. 
wehr, Chancellor Hitler delivered 
Germany’s army chiefs an address th 
whole of which was kept secret. 


@ Chancellor Hitler ordered a Sta 
funeral at the Republic’s expense (a yy. 
preme honor previously accorded by the 
Republic only to President Friedrich 
Ebert and Dr. Gustav Stresemann) to be 
held last week for one Joseph Zaurity, 
policeman, and one Eberhard Maikovsky. 
“Fascist Martyr,” both of whom had been 
murdered since Hitler was made Chan. 
cellor. 


In vain Policeman Zauritz’s family de. 
clared that he had been a Communist, pro. 
tested the State funeral. It took place 
before 500,000 Berliners who jammed 
Unter den Linden and the vast square be- 
tween onetime Kaiser Wilhelm II’s Palace 
and Berlin’s (Protestant) Cathedral. For 
the occasion Chancellor Hitler put on his 
brown shirt again, sat in a front pew. 
Pastor Hossenfelder, in his funeral ser- 
mon, called Herr Hitler “the man whom 
God has given us for a leader” and said 
that the two dead men, having cheered 
the Chancellor’s appointment, died “on a 
day overflowing with happiness.” 

Eager to cash in on the Hitler apotheo- 
sis, former Crown Prince Wilhelm laid 
wreaths on the biers, espied his brother, 
Prince August (“Auwi”) Wilhelm stand- 
ing nearby in a Fascist uniform, gave him 
the Fascist salute. Only last month, 
when Herr Hitler’s fortunes seemed wan- 
ing, ‘““Auwi” was ordered by Wilhelm II to 
quit the Fascist Party, defied his father, 


glowed and strutted last week as his 
astuteness was vindicated. Marching in 
the funeral procession, 50,000 Brown 


Shirts and Steel Helmets (war veterans) 
carried last week not the flags of the Re- 
public but those of the Empire. 


@ To a radio microphone, instead of to 
the Reichstag, Chancellor Hcler read his 
Cabinet’s program speech, actually a cam- 
paign harangue which will be played on 
Party phonographs and plastered on off- 
cial billboards throughout Germany: 


Program Speech. Thundered Adolf 
Hitler over Germany’s State Radio: 
“Fourteen years of Marxism have ruined 
Germany! One year of Bolshevism would 
destroy Germany! ... The National 
Government will firmly protect Christian- 
ity* as the groundwork of our entire 
morality. . . . The National Government 
will carry out the great work of reorganiz- 
ing the economic life of our people by 
means of two great four-year plans: 1) 
salvation of the German farmer, with the 
object of maintaining the nourishment and 
therewith the vital basis of the nation; 
and 2) salvation of the German worker by 
a powerful and comprehensive attack on 
unemployment. .. . 


*To the Berlin correspondent of Manhattan's 


Jewish Morning Journal the German Foreign 
Office spokesman said: “In order to reassure the 
Jews of New York City, who are anxious as to 


the fate of the Jews of Germany, we wish to state 
that the German Government is earnest and de- 
termined in its desire to guarantee safety and 
order for all its citizens and it has no intention 
of making any unjustified experiments.” 
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“To the pillars of this program belong 
the idea of compulsory labor service. 

“Provision for daily bread will be as 
important a concern for us as fulfillment 
of social obligations toward the sick and 
aged... . 

“Great as is our love for our army as 
the bearer of our arms and the symbol 
of our great past, yet we would be happy 
if the world, through limitation of arma- 
ments, would render increase of our own 
weapons nevermore necessary. ; 

“It [the National Socialist Government ] 
is determined in four years to make good 
the wrongs of 14 years... . 

“Faithful to the command of the Gen- 
eral Field Marshal, we wish to begin. May 
Almighty God take our work in His 
mercy, mold our will rightly, bless our 
insight and favor us with the confidence 
of our people. For we wish to fight, not 
for ourselves, but for Germany.” 

Four-Year Plans. Campaign workers 
at Fascist headquarters indicated that 
Chancellor Hitler's strategy is to avoid de- 
fining either his “Four-Year Plans” or 
other features of the Cabinet’s program 
until Germany’s elections have been won 
by bombast, demagoguery, appeals to pa- 
triotism and prejudice. 

When correspondents cornered the 
Chancellor last week, when one of them 
asked flatly for an explanation of his Four- 


Year Plan to end unemployment, Herr: 


Hitler dynamically but disarmingly re- 
plied: “Iam glad you asked me that! If I 
had wanted to make a campaign speech I 
could have promised that by the middle 
of March unemployment would have been 
wiped out and by May the farmer would 
have been back on his feet. 

“But you didn’t hear me do that! I’m 
more honest than most of my opponents. 
I wouldn’t make such promises. 

“It is impossible to head a ship on the 
right course in a moment. It takes time. 
All I ask is four years!” 

Reactions to Hitler. As one Fascist to 
another, Chancellor Hitler said to the Ber- 
lin correspondent of Italy’s semi-official 
Giornale d'Italia: “T have always stressed 
the necessity of a cordial relationship with 
Italy, and now that I am responsible for 
German statesmanship, I am determined 
to realize this aim. I extend my greet- 
ings, not as Chief of the Government but 
as a fighter for a common idea.” 

In Rome // Duce waited, as did other 
European statesmen, to see how big and 
how prolonged a flash Chancellor Hitler 
will be in Germany’s pan. Said Giornale 
d'Ttalia; “Italy cannot but greet with pro- 
lound cordiality the new German Govern- 
ment... . Italy, far from fearing, hails 
the development of this new force.” 

In other capitals than Rome, leading 
newsorgans were extremely cautious in 
their comments. Typical, the London 
Times observed that “resignation to the 
inevitable [appointment of Hitler as 
Chancellor] is far from implying satisfac- 
tion.” 

_ “Whether Hitler succeeds in maintain- 
ing power or whether he very soon falls,” 
said Le Temps of Paris, his chancellorship 
“ordains the greatest vigilance and pru- 


dence as regards limitation or reduction of 
armaments.” 

Among semi-official newsorgans only the 
Belgrade Pravda, mouthpiece of Jugo- 
slavia’s anxiously anti-Italian Government 
(see below), raised a desperate alarm: 
“The rise of Hitler as Chancellor means 
the rebirth of the old, imperialistic, war- 
like Germany, thirsting for revenge!” 


Pact of Sinaia? 

Back from a state visit to Rumania 
which Jugoslav editors called ‘“‘momen- 
tous,” His Majesty King Alexander began 
to play the role of Ruthless. Dictator last 
week, dropping that of Constitutional 
Sovereign. 

Without bothering to trump up charges, 
the royal police pounced on Rev. Anton 








International 


ALEXANDER & CAROL 


... put Mussolini’s-nose out. 


Koroshetz, Slovene minority leader and 
on Dr. Vladko Matchek, Croat minority 
leader who was dragged at night out of a 
restaurant at Zagreb, hustled off to Bel- 
grade without being permitted to say 
good-by to his wife & children. 

Without a trial, Dr. Matchek was 
simply informed by Belgrade’s Police 
Chief that ‘during His Majesty’s pleasure” 
he will be interned in a _ village near 
ominous Sarajevo, birth village of the 
World War. Father Koroshetz will be in- 
terned at another village. Belgrade news- 
hawks heard that King Alexander “is now 
determined to crush Croat and Slovene 
discontent with iron severity.” How did 
His Majesty, recently reported suffering 
from a bad case of nerves, suddenly re- 
cover and become so cocky? The answer 
seemed to be “Sinaia.” 
mountains north of 
snug retreat of Ru- 
mania’s King Carol. Hostess there during 
the Jugoslav roval visit was Divorcé 
Carol's ex-Queen Elisabeth of 


Sinaia. in the 
Bucharest. is the 


sistcr. 


Greece. Italian newsorgans were furious. 
Rumania lately turned down a proposal 
by Benito Mussolini that she sign a treaty 
pledging assistance to Italy in case of a 
war with Jugoslavia. From Italy’s stand- 
point the Rumanian Government, by con- 
senting to a Jugoslavian state visit, was 
offering a rebuff to Italy, putting Z/ Duce’s 
political nose out of joint. 

On the station platform King Carol & 
Hostess Elisabeth made a _ handsome 
couple. “Oh there’s Auntie Marie!” 
shouted Crown Prince Mihai as the Jugo- 
slav royal train chuffed in. Out bounced 
plump Queen Marie of Jugoslavia, em- 
braced her brother Carol. Out stepped 
Jugoslavia’s dentist-like King Alexander 
dressed as a Rumanian commander of 
artillery. Carol, dressed as a Jugoslav in- 
fantry officer, kissed Alexander while a 
Rumanian brass band blared the amazing 
three-ply national anthem of the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats & Slovenes, officially 
called “Jugoslavia.’* 

That night, while the four Majesties 
banqueted at Sinaia, Rumania’s greatest 
diplomat, Foreign Minister Nicholas Titu- 
lescu, was seized in the Royal Chateau 
with acute inflammation of the middle 
ear. While he writhed in pain, the four 
Majesties were startled to discover that 
they had not a doctor among them. What 
to do? 

Politically, Premier Vaida-Voevod of 
Rumania is no friend of M. Titulescu. “I 
studied medicine in my youth at Vienna,” 
he admitted diffidently. “I never practiced. 
Still, do you want me to see what I can 
aor 


Statesman Titulescu writhed “yes.” His 
friendly foe, the Premier, fixed his ear, 
put him to bed until a specialist arrived 
by roaring motor from Bucharest. 

Two days later Jugoslavia’s sovereigns 
left Sinaia for Belgrade. What pact or 
agreement, if any, had the two kings and 


their attendant statesmen made? Buchar- 
est was mum. Belgrade buzzed with 
Played and sung all together, the anthem 
consists of what used to be the first stanzas of 
Serb, Croat and Slovene national songs, each 
ith music of a different type, the first religious, 
second lively, third militant 
First (Pious Serb) Verse 
God of Justice! Thou who has saved us from 


disaster till now, 
tT e 1 
Hear our voices, and henceforwart 
Be our salvation evermore! 
Oh Lord, save us! 
Oh Lord, guard our king and our race! 


Second (Cheerful Croat) Verse 


Oh beautiful fatherland! 

Oh dear heroic country, 
Seat of ancient glory, 

Be forever glorious! 

Your valleys are dear to us, 
Your mountains too! 

You only are dear to us! 


Third (Martial Slovenc) Verse 
Forward with the flag of glory! 
Fight, you of heroic race 
For the welfare of the country! 

Let the guns talk! 

The dear mother pleads, 

Her arms about his neck, 

“Stay here, my dear son.” 

He cries, ““My country is my mother, 
“And my rifle is my sweetheart!” 
Forward, forward, forward! 
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rumors of a secret agreement which was 
said to have bucked King Alexander up to 
the drastic measures that he took against 
his discontented subjects last week. 

The pact, according to Belgraders 
highly placed, is double-edged. Rumania 
agrees to support Jugoslavia, in the event 
she is attacked; and Jugoslavia agrees to 
back Rumania in case Russia attacks 
with intent to wrest from Rumania the 
once Russian province of Bessarabia. To 
King Carol, King Alexander was rumored 
to have said, “We fear an attack from 
Italy next spring, probably delivered 
through Albania” (now a puppet state 
with J] Duce pulling the strings [TimeE, 


Jan. 16]). 
SPAIN 


Importance of Being Hatless 

Still Spain’s “richest man,” if he could 
escape confiscation by the Republic of his 
fantastically huge estates, was hawk-nosed 
old Don Alvaro de Figueroa y Torres 
Count de Romanones last week. Solemnly, 
fervently he declared to the Agrarian Re- 
form Council: “Never, in all the vears 
that I served King Alfonso [several times 
as Premier] did I ever avail myself of my 
privilege, as a Grandee of Spain, to remain 
covered in His Majesty’s presence at 
Court.” 

By a law of the Republic former 
Grandees who eschewed the super-aristo- 
cratic privilege of keeping their hats on 
at Court are considered to have shown 
themselves sufficiently Democratic under 
the Monarchy to escape confiscation of 
their lands today. Last week Under-Secre- 
tary Jose Benavas of the Agrarian Reform 
Council hotly gave the lie to Count de 
Romanones. “I have learned,” he cried, 
“that this Grandee kept his hat on in the 
King’s presence at least once—in 1911!” 

Evidence of this fatal hat-wearing 22 


years ago was handed to the Council, 
which forthwith decided that Count de 


Romanones’ lands are confiscate. He can 
and undoubtedly will appeal to the Cabinet 
of Premier Azana, may win leniency be- 
cause of his reputation for having opposed 
the Dictatorship of the late, hated Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera. 


LIBERIA 
Mr. Mitchell & Mr. Barclay 


The troubles of the League of Nations 
were augmented last week by the fact that, 
in Liberia, Mr. Barclay and Mr. Mitchell 
are no longer on speaking terms. All 
official communications from the U. S. 
and Liberian Governments on the subject 
of Liberia’s decision to suspend payments 
on a $2,250,000 loan from Finance Corp. 
of America (subsidiary of Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.) had to be relayed through 
the French Government. 

Easily distinguished from Charles E. 
Mitchell, iron-haired president of New 
York’s National City Bank is Charles E. 
Mitchell, U. S. Minister to Liberia. 
Minister Mitchell is black. For many 
years he was a Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from West Virginia and busi- 
ness manager of West Virginia State Col- 


lege for Negroes. In Liberia Charles E. 
Mitchell is a most important man. 
Important too is Edwin Barclay, Presi- 
dent of Liberia, though the U. S. refuses 
to recognize his Government until and 
unless it is cleared of ugly charges of 
countenancing slavery. Month ago Minis- 
ter Mitchell wrote a letter about the sus- 
pended Firestone debt payments to Presi- 
dent Barclay, heading it merely “My dear 
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CHARLES E. MITCHELL 


To him, Liberia’s President is merely 
“Mister.” 


Mr. Barclay.” The letter was saucily an- 
swered by the President’s secretary. Back 
went the secretary’s letter with the oral 
comment, “You tell Mr. Barclay that the 
American Minister cannot accept a letter 
of such a nature from you.” 

To the French Minister, the Liberian 
Secretary of State delivered a protest: 

“The Liberian Government cannot dis- 
regard this snub which it regards as an 
insult. It cannot find it possible to con- 
tinue to afford Minister Mitchell the 
courtesy, official or unofficial, which he 
hitherto has enjoyed. Will the French 
Government convey this message to Wash- 
ington?” 

In Washington, slightly embarrassed 
officials pointed out that since President 
Barclay’s Government has not been recog- 
nized, Minister Mitchell was quite correct 
in addressing him as “Mr. Barclay.” Fire- 
stone Rubber seemed unlikely to get its 
money soon. 


NICARAGUA 


Sandino Presents Arms 

President Coolidge sent 5.000 Marines 
and bluejackets in 1926 to catch him. 
President Hoover branded him only last 
year as a desperado who must be extermi- 
nated. Lurking in the hills and jungles of 
northern Nicaragua, he and his 500 guer- 
rillas slew 135 U. S. officers & men before 
President Hoover withdrew the Marines 
(Time, Jan. 9). Last week Nicaragua’s 


arch-desperado and Robin Hood, toys, 
little General Augusto Cesar Sandino, fle 
down from his mystery base in the nor 
to Managua, capital of Nicaragua, ap 
was smartly saluted by 50 native Nation). 
Guardsmen (trained by U. S. Marines 
As he stepped from his plane Gener 
Sandino looked the part: big pistol on hip 
broad sombrero, soft white towel knotte) 
carelessly around his neck, over-size fieli 
glasses dangling against unpressed khaki 
uniform, high top boots. Bellowed the 
National Guardsmen, “Viva Sandino!” 
“Thank you, boys,” cried the jaunty 
General. “I bring you peace and honor,’ 
Driven in state to the Presidential Pal. 
ace, General Sandino was asked to stay 
all night. President Juan Bautista Sacas; 
used to be a general. When he laid down 
his arms at the U. S.’s behest, his sub. 
ordinate, Sandino, refused to do likewise 
fought on, always declaring that he would 
stop fighting if and when the Marines 
were withdrawn. Before going to bed 
Sandino and Sacasa had a thorough-going 
talk, came to terms which they signed ; 
midnight: 1) The undefeated Sandinistas 
will peacefully present their arms to the 
Sacasa Government within three months; 
2) Sandinistas who present arms as agreed 
will receive squatters rights in the Coco 
River Valley, will be guarded by 100 San- 
dinista police under the Government's 
orders; 3) on public works in northem 
Nicaragua the Government will give prei- 
erence in employment to Sandinistas. 
“T have nothing against North Ameri 





” 4 ‘ ‘ ° { 
cans personally,” said General Sandino 


before flying back to his jungle capital, 
“Let them come to Nicaragua—as work- 
ers, not as bosses. I salute the American 
people!” 

Testily in Washington, Rear Admiral 
Alfred W. Johnson, who supervised two 
and a half years ago Nicaragua’s Congres- 
sional elections, said: “I must point out 
that Sandino is not a fit subject for hero 
worship.” 


COLOMBIA-PERU 
Getting Hot 


The fleet which Colombia sent 5.000 
mi. around the turnip-shaped top of South 
America and up the River Amazon (TrM! 
Feb. 6) lay anchored all last week oii 
Tabatinga, a Brazilian port only five miles 
from Leticia, the port which Peruvian 
irregulars seized from Colombia last Sep- 
tember and which Colombia intends to 
repossess. 

Still hoping to mediate between Colom- 
bia and Peru, zealous Brazilian Foreign 
Minister Afranio de Mello Franco labored 
day & night in Rio de Janeiro to keep wat 
from breaking out at Leticia. Striding out 
of Minister de Mello Franco’s office after 
a half-hour conference, Colombian Minis- 
ter Dr. Carlos Uribe Echeverri was asket 
how much longer Colombia’s fleet would 
wait before striking to recover Leticia. 

“It’s terrifically hot up there on the 
Amazon River!” cried Dr. Uribe Eche- 
verri. “There is always the danger of 
fever. Our fleet cannot stay anchored in- 
definitely.” 
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Star Boats 

Wherever there is blue water and a 
sheltered coast, you are likely to find 
“star” boats—slim little 22-footers with 
tall Marconi mainsails and narrow cedar 
hulls. Last week a galaxy of their pointed 
rigs sparkled in Havana Harbor, racing 
for two trophies which star boat skippers 
prize only a little less highly than the In- 
ternational Championship—the Cuba Cup, 
four feet high, biggest yachting cup in the 
world: and the Bacardi Cup, put up by 
the late rum-distilling Facundo Bacardi 
in 1926. 

Both series—Cuba Cup for star boat 
skippers who finished first or second in 
their fleet the year before, Bacardi Cup 
for all star boat skippers who feel like 
entering—are decided by points, after 
three races. Somehow or other, Cuban 
vachtsmen who have the advantage of 
sailing on home waters seldom acquire 
many points. U. S._ skippers—Adrian 
Iselin II, Paul and Cornelius Shields, 
Harkness Edwards, a jolly Pittsburgher 
who won the Cuba Cup last year, Edwin, 
Jahncke, son of Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Ernest Jahncke—were well in 
front last week by the time the boats 
started the last race of the Cuba Cup 
series. In a close finish, the Shields broth- 
ers’ Gull nosed out Skipper Iselin’s Ace 
for first place. They had won the second 
race also, but a disqualification in the 
first, for fouling a buoy, left them tied 
with the Zelda of Nassau for second with 
16 points. Harkness Edwards, who finished 
third in the last race with his Winsome, 
which. he sails on Peconic and Gardiner’s 
Bays in the summers, came in third; with 
a fourth in the first race and a second in 
the next, it gave him 19 points, enough to 
have his name engraved on the Cuba Cup 
for the second year in succession. 

Next day there was a light wind and 
calm water for the third Bacardi Cup race. 
Everyone knew what that meant. Adrian 
Iselin’s Ace, a ghost in light airs, already 
had taken a third in the first race, a first 
in the second, for 34 points, to 32 for 
her nearest rival, the Cuban Mara. Sure 
enough, heeling gently in the breeze, Ace 
was away fast and well ahead halfway 
around the 1o-mile triangular course. On 
the last leg, Jahncke’s Tempe III drew 
close in a puff of wind that Ace missed; 
the catspaw died with the Iselin boat still 
in front, 1 min., 15 sec. at the finish. Later 
in the day, to make the U. S. sweep com- 
plete, Ace, Gull, Tempe IIT and Winsome 
won a team race against four Cuban star 
boats, 24 points to 12. 

Star boats—there are 940 of them, in 
68 fleets in 28 countries, at least one fleet 
on every continent—are the largest class 
of one-design racing yachts in the world. 
They were racing on the Céte d’ Azur last 
week; soon they will be racing at Manila 
for the Philippine Islands championship: 
at Honolulu, for the Hawaiian Lipton 
Championship. The International Cham- 
pionship, No. 1 event for star boats, which 
Edward A. Fink of Long Beach, Calif., 
won last summer at Southport, Conn., is 
sailed every year on the champion’s home 
water; only fleet winners are eligible to 


compete. 


The star class started in 1911. Commo- 
dore George A. Corry of Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., homeport of the Ace helped 
organize the class and won the champion- 
ship four times (1911, 1912, 1914, 1915) in 
his famed Little Dipper. Other famed 
star boats are B. W. Comstock’s Rhody, 
which won the International Champion- 
ship in 1926 and placed in it three times: 
F. T. Bedford’s Colleen, International 














AprIAN Isettn II 
His system: keep moving. 


Champion in 1931. The price of star 
boats varies from $800 ($135 more for a 
suit of sails) from a builder like Parkman 
of Brooklyn, to $1,800 from Purdy of 
Port Washington, who built the Ace and 
keeps it in trim. Star boats are not frail 
but they are light and delicate. Only a 
few owners sail them in open waters. One 
such is Prentice E. Edrington, U. S. judge 
of the Virgin Islands, onetime president of 
the International Star Class Yacht Racing 
Association, who uses hi. boat for inter- 
island voyages. : 

The victory of the Ace last week 
brought again to the fore a great name in 
U. S. yachting. Adrian Iselin’s father was 
the late Charles Oliver Iselin, whose fa- 
ther, Adrian, founded A. Iselin & Co.., 
bankers. Charles Oliver Iselin, from the 
time he joined the New York Yacht Club 
in 1877 till well after the turn of the 
century, was probably the most famed 
yachtsman in the U. S. He was sailinz 
manager and part owner of three Amer- 
ica’s Cup defenders—Vigilant, Defender 
and Reliance ; manager and part owner of 
a fourth, the Columbia. Oldtime yachts- 
men consider the third race between the 
Vigilant and the Valkyrie in 1893 the most 
exciting ever sailed for the America’s Cup. 
The British boat led by two minutes at the 
halfway mark. Against the spanking wind, 
Skipper Iselin spread all the canvas his 
mast would carry—spinnaker, balloon jib 
and a club topsail—then shook the reefs 
out of his mainsail. The Valkyrie tried to 
set her spinnaker; the wind tore it into 
ribbons as Vigilant blew past her like a 
cloud. When Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie 





III sailed against the Defender, Lord 
Dunraven fouled his opponent, then with- 
drew from the race after charging that 
the Iselin sloop had been secretly loaded 
with ballast just before the race. Yachts- 
men expected for a time that Skippers 
Iselin and Dunraven would fight a duel 
A New York Yacht Club Committee in- 
vestigated. The Committee’s findings—that 
the charges were entirely unsubstantiated— 
found their way mysteriously into the 
New York Herald for Jan. 20, 1896, in the 
most famed newspaper “scoop” of a 
decade. 

With smaller resources than his father, 
Adrian Iselin has the reputation among 
vachtsmen of being equally adroit, if a 
shade less bold. He has owned Victory 
sloops, six- and eight-metre boats and 
another star, made of mahogany, the 
Snapper which he sold when light cedar 
hulls were coming into fashion. With his 
Ace, built in 1924, he won the Inter- 
national Championship in 1925, the 
Bacardi Cup in 1927, innumerable 
minor trophies which, in his house 
at E Williston (L. I.) make a re- 
spectable glitter beside the huge silvery 
bontire of the cups he inherited when his 
father died a year ago. Three years ago 
he was on the afterguard of the America’s 
Cup contender Whirlwind, built by his 
friend and star boat rival Landon Thorne. 
\drian Iselin, looking very foxy with his 
trim mustache, sharp chin and twinkling 
eves, makes a habit of arriving cautiously 
at the dock two hours before a race to 
keep an eye on the weather. He wins most 
in light airs. It is his system to keep 
moving at all costs, away from the mark 
if necessary, while his opponents stand still 
with their bows pointed in the right di- 
rection. Like many another yachtsman, 
he thinks he sails better on the starboard 
tack. possibly because he finds it more 
comfortable to hold the gunwale with 
his right hand while his left is on the tiller 
Even-tempered, meticulous, laconic, Skip- 
per Iselin dresses for sailing in a dilapi- 
dated Panama hat, corduroy trousers, bow 
tie. In 20 years of yachting on Long 
Island Sound, his friend Ed Willis. who is 
usually his “crew” on the Ace, has never 
heard him swear the great seagoing oaths 
with which most smallboat sailors try to 
compensate for the tinyness of their Vic- 
tories and stars. 

While Adrian Iselin II was winning the 
Bacardi Cup last week, his son, Adrian 
Iselin III, 19, was sailing for Port Wash- 
ington High School in an interscholastic 
‘frostbite’ regatta for dinghies on Long 
Island Sound. Port Washington won. Iselin 
won two out of four races, scored 20 points 
to 18 for his closest rival 


Who Won 

@ Welker Cochran of San Francisco: the 
world’s three-cushion billiard champion- 
ship: by beating John Layton, ten times 
titleholder, 50 to 33, in the deciding 
match; at Chicago. It was the first three- 
cushion tournament Cochran, balkline 
champion in 1928, had ever entered. Said 
he, after winning: “I’m sure I’m going to 
prefer balkline.” 

@ Tony Canzoneri, world’s lightweight 
boxing champion: a _ catchweight bout 
against Billy Townsend of Vancouver; by 
a knockout after 1 min., 5 sec. of the first 
round; in Madison Square Garden. 
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Death in Denver 

The incredibly loud Denver Post blared 
out last week with the biggest news story 
of its career. Streaming across eight col- 
umns, three big, black banner lines roared: 
FREDERICK G. BONFILS, EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER OF THE POST, 
DIES AT HOME EARLY THURSDAY 
Wide black rules bordered every column. 
The whole front page except one column, 
which carried the weather report and 
Arthur Brisbane, was crammed with news 
of the death, surrounding a large picture 
of Publisher Bonfils. PRESIDENT 
HOOVER DEEPLY GRIEVED... 
BONFILS MADE POST A GREAT PA- 
PER. . . . COLORADO HAS LOST ITS 
GREATEST CITIZEN. There were six 
more pages of pictures and testimonials. 

Frederick Gilmer Bonfils, 72, had 
visited the Post office on Champa Street 
for the last time a week before. Troubled 
by pain in his left car, he went home to 
his ornate white stone house on East 
Tenth Avenue. To the house came doc- 
tors, then nurses. Few days later an 
oxygen tent was brought. That night 
came a Catholic priest. Before dawn 
Publisher Bonfils, baptized on his death- 
bed, succumbed to encephalitis (brain in- 
flammation), result of the ear infection. 

Not everyone in Denver mourned. But 
everyone in Denver and the Rocky Moun- 
tain States had something to talk about in 
the death of the amazing Bonfils, the 
“Desperate Desmond” of Western jour- 
nalism, the swaggering, handsome gam- 
bler who blew into town after the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893 with the Hotel Wind- 
sor’s amiable bartender, Harry H. Tam- 
men; who rode to power astride the Den- 
ver Post which he imbued with his own 
iraits of boldness, flamboyance, unscrupu- 
Jousness. 

From Butte to Albuquerque and from 
Kansas City to Salt Lake—the territory 
claimed for the Post’s 150,000 circulation 

the Bonfils career is epic. Everyone 
knows that he boasted Corsican descent 
(his father, a Troy, Mo. judge, changed 
the name from Buonfiglio) and kinship to 
Napoleon. Handsome, swarthy, he quit 
West Point in 1881 and tried his hand at 
land-trading in the Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas booms. His rough-&-tumble meth- 
ods brought him, if not friends, a neat pot 
of money with which he started a lottery 
in Kansas. Bonfils had taken $800,000 
out of Kansas when he bumped into the 
late Bartender Tammen and was per- 
suaded that Denver was ripe for a killing. 

Not because of any journalistic ambi- 
tion, but because they sought an instru- 
ment for power, Bonfils & Tammen 
bought the doddering Post for $12,500, 
imported Hearstlings, doctors of yellow 
journalism, to rake the town for scandal, 
dish it up in dripping, juicy gobs. As it 
had for Hearst, the formula worked richly 
for Gambler Bonfils & Bartender Tam- 
men. 

In the next 40 years the Post was to be- 
come more & more a phenomenon of U. S. 
journalism. Unspeakably blatant, it de- 


clared itself “The Big Brother of The 
League of Rocky Mountain and Plains 
States, Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 





Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana and 
South Dakota.” It called itself a “gladi- 
ator invincible, fearless, determined, with 
a giant’s strength, a philosopher’s men- 
tality. The champion of every good, 
and pure, and noble, and holy and right- 
eous cause. Sprinkled through its 
pages (and always over fair weather re- 
ports) was the legend “ ’Tis a Privilege to 
Live in Colorado.” Bloodiest stories and 
pictures of corpses were sanctified by the 
watchword: “Crime Never Pays.” On 
October 12, 1931 the Post’s streamer read: 
CHRIS COLUMBUS DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. 

In text as well as in spirit the Post 
personified Bonfils. A barbecue party 
given by him got front-page headline type 
just as big & black (or red) as his attack 
on the current ‘‘worst Governor Colorado 
has ever had.” A two-column story told 
Post readers how the publisher had landed 
a 7-lb. trout (which was later alleged to be 
a pet fish named “Elmer,” snared from a 
preserve). . He loudly invited children to 
write him descriptions of their lost pets. 
“Big Brother” Bonfils would find them. 

The night some missing Navy flyers 
were found in the Pacific, he wrote the 
eight-column banner himself: BLESS 
GOD! THEY’RE SAFE! He scorned for- 
eign news on the front page. Said he: 
“A dog fight in Champa Street is better 
than a war abroad.” He noisily offered 
the late Calvin Coolidge the job of editor 
at $75,000 a year. He permitted the pic- 
ture of his daughter Helen to appear on 
the front page of the society section over 
the caption: 

Vivacious, sagacious, 

Describe a publisher’s daughter, 
True blue and gracious 
Oh, bless the Gods who wrought her! 

There were rascally chapters in “Bon” 
Bonfils history, passages which lawyers for 
his enemy, the Scripps-Howard Rocky 
Mountain News, promised to prove in the 
libel suit (Bonfils v. News) that was pend- 
ing when Death came. According to those 
promises: Some of Bonfils’ early land deals 
were crooked. Big winners in his lottery 
were confederates. He blackmailed Den- 
ver merchants into buying his Post coal. 
He was horsewhipped into a hospital by 
a Denver husband. He took $250,000 
hush-money from Harry F. Sinclair in the 
Teapot Dome scandal. And the elaborate 
house in which “Bon” Bonfils died was the 
object of particularly horrid whispers— 
that Bonfils got it extremely cheap from 
a man who feared publicity. 

But the Rocky Mountain News’s report 
of Publisher Bonfils’ death did not touch 
on those stories. : Instead it paid tribute 
to his “challenging virility.” For fair- 
minded critics had to acknowledge that 
his energy outweighed his rascality, his 
beneficence atoned for his arrogance. 

Upon his $800.000 Lottery stake Bonfils 
pyramided fat profits from the Post, from 
the coal business, mining schemes, oil, real 
estate, Denver’s Empress Theatre (bur- 
lesque). He used to tell friends that he 
was worth $60,000.000. Most Denverites 
think the correct figure was nearer $10,- 
000.000. Bulk of the fortune was tied up 





in a family corporation, Boma Investmey 
Co. Bonfils, who had visited Afric, | 
named it for the thorn bomas built by my. 
tives “to keep beasts out.” The Bonji 
will, opened last week, left practically th 
whole estate (amount unspecified) to “Th 
Fred G. Bonfils Foundation for the Ad 
vancement of the Welfare of Mankind’ 

Fat Harry Tammen had tongue j 
cheek when he chose the inscription fq 
the Post’s building: “O, Justice! When 
Expelled From All Other Habitation; 
Make This Thy Dwelling Place.” Fred 
Bonfils thus expressed the aim of his Foun. 
dation: “Better homes . . . better schools 
... greater morality and more widespread 
regard for the love of God and the Gospel 
of Christ.” 

The Foundation has a $100,000 fund to 
send 100 boys & girls to college. Highly 
publicized have been its standing offers of 
$250,000 for a cancer cure, $25,000 for an 
influenza cure. 


Banged Banks 

If the New York Times were to attack 
New York Edison Co. and print scorching 
editorials against the big banks, it would 
certainly cause a good deal of excitement, 
It might even start a run on one of the 
banks. But it certainly would not bring all 
Manhattan business to a standstill. No 
metropolitan newspaper, however influen- 
tial, dominates its entire community now 
adays. 

Smalltown journalism is different. Ina 
small community with only one or two 
newspapers, the editorial tail can wag the 
nnancial dog. Thus last week, all a 
account of the little Huntington, Ind 
News (circulation 4,120), the three banks 
of Huntington were closed, business wa 
crippled, a succession of legal holidays 
had to be declared by the Mayor. 

Editor Bangs, 42, onetime president of 
Huntington College (United Brethren), 
acquired the News last year. Last Oc 
tober he had a row with the banks, flayed 
them editorially, charged them with alien: 
ating his advertisers, threatening his news 
boys. Also he attacked the rates of North- 
ern Indiana Power Co. 

Last fortnight Editor Bangs was jailed 
on charges of criminal libel against the 
banks, Out on bail he found that electric. 
ity, gas, steam had been shut off from his 
plant. Then Editor Bangs’s readers dil 
for him what New York Times reader: 
probably would not do for Adolph Ochs 
Women’s organizations hurried to th 
News plant with lanterns. Farmers drove 
in with gasoline pressure lamps. Frient 
rigged a gasoline melting pot for linoty, 
metal. Willing, brawny arms hauled 
old automobile into the plant, hitched its 
engine to the News press. Crowds mill 
around the doors to watch the first editic 
come out only an hour and a half late wil 
the streamer headline: N. I. P. ADMIT) 


PART IN CONSPIRACY TO CRUSE 


NEWS. 
Tartly observed the lawyers for Hu 
ington’s banks & power company: “T 


only conspiracy here is to collect some 
Bangs’s manifold debts. m= 
Urge 

Persons in Chicago last week who tele 
phoned Randolph 2121 were greeted thus 
“This is the Herald & Examiner urging 
you to buy American-made goods!” 
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all-expense 
cruises to.. 
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$65 MIN. 
Lv. New York ig 
Tues. or Sat. sl 
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night in Hava 
your hotel. 2 
ing trips. 


10 DAYS 
$95 MIN. 


Lv. New York any 
Sat., 5 days 4 nights in 
Havana, 


14 DAYS 














$115 MIN. Luxurious Liners 
Lv. New York any 
‘Tues. or Sat, 9 days “MORRO 
38 nights in Ilavana. u 
‘ CASTLE 
R ud bath with “ 
saab a has rahe “ORIENTE 


hotel, 4 sightseeing trips 
on 10 and 14 day trips. The newest, finest and 
fastest ships in ex- 


clusive Havana serv- 


ice! Luxury at LOW 

COST, plus famous 
Apply Gen. Pass. Devt Ward Line activities 
Pier 13 Ef R Foot 


—deck sports, dances, 
tournaments, gala 
dinners, entertain- 
ment program 


Wall S*., 545° 
Are., New York: or any 
Authorized Tourist 
Agent. 


SD 





AS 
ORIENT 


near in dollars! 


A trip to Japan! China! The Philippines! 
So near in dollars you can take it. e Large, 
fast motor ships... with every modern con- 
venience ...new to the last shining rivet. 


© FROM THE PACIFIC COAST e 


bs 310 up Cabin Class . $9 50 up 


Second Class sa | 90 up Tourist Cabin | 30 up 





First Class 


Write Department 32 
N- ¥-K- LINE 
(JAPAN MAIL) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Ave. ¢ San 





Francisco, 551 Market St. © Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Ave. © Chicago, 40 North Dearborn St. ¢ Los An- 
geles, 605 South Grand Ave. or any Cunard Line 


office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 





TRE THEATRES 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Evensong (by Beverley Nichols & Ed- 
ward Knoblock; Arch Selwyn & Sir Barry 
Jackson, producers). Glib, ultra-British 
young Beverley Nichols used to be em- 
ployed on the personal staff of Dame 
Nellie Melba. He cashed in on this experi- 
ence when he wrote Evensong, a novel 
about a declining diva’s race against time. 
Dramatized and produced in London, the 
story had a remunerative run. Produced 
for the first time on a U. S. stage, Even- 
song again sets one to wondering if the 
English often go to the theatre just to 
get out of the rain. 

Irela has refused to face the fact that 
she is about to sing her operatic swan- 
song. No longer can she reach her high 
notes without taking a second breath but 
the reappearance of an ancient lover re- 
minds her of the departed days when the 
students of St. Petersburg unhitched her 
horses and dragged her carriage through 
the streets. It takes the competition of a 
Spanish singer and a paralytic stroke to 
bring home the crushing truth: that she 
must henceforth pass her days in ‘“fare- 
well tours” singing numbers like ‘Comin’ 
Thro’ The Rye.” Creditable indeed is the 
impersonation which Edith Evans (last 
seen in The Lady with a Lamp) brings to 
the part of Irela, a character in which 


cruelty, vanity and tenderness fight for 
the upper hand. As Irela’s niece, Miss 


Jane Wyatt performs capably. But Even- 
song remains the sort of wooden spectacle 
in which crowds of supers are led out on 
the stage to gape at the star, having noth- 
ing else to do. 


- — 


Bad Manners (by Dana Burnet & Wil- 


liam B. Jutte; William A. Brady Ltd., pro- 
ducer). “Sex is all right in its place,” 
says the hero of this play, “but people 


talk about it too much.” Had the authors 
heeded this warning, Bad Manners might 
have some claim to theatregoers atten- 
tions. 


—-e 





Alice to the Rescue 

Since 1926, with the exception of one 
sabbatical year, Eva Le Gallienne has 
been charging small admissions to see 
great plays at her Civic Repertory Thea- 
tre in Manhattan’s out-of-the-way 14th 
Street. She has not been without kudos. 
In 1930 she produced Pulitzer Prizewin- 
ning Alison’s House. As the years rolled 
by, intelligent folk who might go down 
to 14th Street twice a year to enjoy 
Chekhov or Ibsen, came to regard the 
Civic Repertory as complacently as they 
would the Public Library. But water is 
cherished when the well begins to run dry. 
There was considerable excitement among 
the theatre’s many friends last week when 
suddenly, by a sink-or-swim gesture, the 
Civic Repertory gave unexpected notice 
that it might sink. 

Although Miss Le Gallienne had never 
done better business, the downtown play- 
house abandoned repertory, closed its 
doors. Uptown to Florenz Ziegfeld’s old 
New Amsterdam Theatre went the Reper- 
tory’s Alice in Wonderland & Through the 
Looking Glass. Explanation for this 





change in policy brought forth a hitherto 
unknown fact about the organization: even 
a capacity week ($9,500 gross) could not 
pay the Repertory’s bills. For years q 
number of public-spirited citizens have 
been making up the $8,000 monthly deficit, 
because Producer Le Gallienne would 
rather close up shop than raise her $1.50 
top price. Now, one by one, the Depres- 
sion has picked off her backers. 

In taking Alice uptown to the rescue, the 
Repertory Theatre hopes to recoup enough 
to go back to repertory. “The production 
of Alice,” said the New York Sun, “gives 
opportunity for thousands to become, in a 








Le GALLIENNE & HUTCHINSON 


“Everybody has won and all must have 
prizes.” 
way, endowers of a theatre which deserves 
their aid—and to have fun doing it.” 
Alice is an amazingly successful produc- 
tion. Irene Sharaff and Remo Bufano have 
followed the illustrations of Sir John Ten- 
niel to the last hatch mark in executing 
costumes, masks, scenery. Richard Addin- 
sell’s musical accompaniment is gay and 
tuneful. Straight from the printed page 
through the voice of Josephine Hutchin- 
son, in pinafore and long golden hair, 
comes the sense of Alice’s constant won- 
derment. “Off with their heads, off with 
their heads!” shrills Joseph Schildkraut 
as the Queen of Hearts. And the Mad Hat- 
ter (Landon Herrick) runs about cup in 
hand with IN THIS STYLE 10/* stuck in his 
towering headpiece. The Walrus and the 
Carpenter, two large marionettes, eat lit- 
tle marionette oysters as _pot-bellied 
Tweedledum & Tweedledee recite their 
poem. The Mouse, the White Rabbit, the 
March Hare, the Gryphon, the Duchess 
(“Speak roughly to your little boy and 
beat him when he sneezes’? )—all appear in 
scenes which occur and vanish incredibly. 
The Duchess’ squealing baby actually 
turns into a live pig in Alice’s arms. Ac- 
tress Le Gallienne as the White Queen 
flies giddily about through the air. It is 
impossible to praise the performers singly. 
As the Dodo says: “ 
and all must have prizes!” 
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WHICH IS THE MORE DANGEROUS AGE ? 


((Q)) NE IS JUST A BABY, the 






life. You feel that you know 


the answer. But do you? ... Is baby- 


hood really the more dangerous age? 


Both ages have their health hazards. 
But because the hazards of babyhood 
are so generally recognized, every 
means is taken to overcome them. 
Mother, father, and physician work 
together not only to help cure illness 


but to help prevent it. 


But what of the hazards that come in 
the prime of life? What means are 


taken to forestall and to overcome them? 


other a man in the prime of 


We need only look at our own lives to 
realize that with maturity comes neglect. 

The health that was guarded so care- 
fully in babyhood is now taken for grant- 


ed. We’re “too busy” to see the doctor. 


This indifference gives the “silent 
sicknesses”’ a chance to start their in- 
sidious work. Heart disease encroaches 
more and more upon men who should 
be free from it. Arterial diseases thrive 
on this lapse of watchfulness. Cancer, 


diabetes, Bright's disease, all find an 


effective accomplice in neglect. 


It is one of the tragedies of our time 


that, despite the advance of medical sci- 


ence, neglect has made the prime of life 


a more dangerous age than habyhood. 


See your doctor. You may or may not 
be in perfect health. Ifyou are, isn’t it 
worth knowing? If you are not, you ll 
have the advantage of getting an early 
start on the road back. You have every- 
thing to gain. See your doctor... keep 
in touch with him... take full advan- 


tage of the help only he can give you. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers 


of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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For men of business interested in the 
wealthy Union of South Africa ... 
for pleasure-travellers who seek new 
scenes: Sail for Europe . . . stop over 
in London (or Paris) .. . embark at 
Southampton ... see Madeira... 
cross the Equator... then sail down 


half the Globe to Capetown ! 


Literature and full particulars from 


General Passenger Representatives 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or Local Steamship Agcats 





EDUCATION 





Latin Schools 

Headmastering a socialite day school is 
not always an easy job. Trustees, closer 
in touch than those of boarding schools, 
may have too many notions about running 
things. The parents and children may be 
more concerned with social life than with 
scholarship. Day schools are never very 
lavishly endowed, and when hard times 
come there is not much slack to be taken 
up. Last week, very much aware of these 
things, the headmaster of socialite Chicago 
Latin School for Boys announced “retire- 
ment” at the end of the school year. 

Sons of Swifts, Armours, McCormicks, 
Ishams, Cranes, Strawns, Ryersons, Simp- 
sons have gone to Chicago Latin School. 
Privately founded and run until 1926, 
school and building were somewhat sud- 
denly sold out from under the parents of 
200 pupils. They organized to keep it 
going, erected a building on the North 
Side. For headmaster they got George 
Norton Northrop, a baldish, well-bred, un- 
professorial gentleman, collector of paint- 
ings and fine furniture, who had taught 
at Wisconsin and Minnesota Universities, 
been headmaster of New York’s smart 
Brearley School for six years. Headmaster 
Northrop stipulated that eventually there 
should be annuities and sabbaticals for 
professors, good salaries, an honest at- 
tempt at first-rate scholarships. In 1929, 
with 260 pupils in the school, much social 
amiability and financial backing, Head- 
master Northrop’s contract (at $12.000 a 
year) was verbally renewed for five years. 

Depression was the chief cause for 
Headmaster Northrop’s departure from 
the Latin School. Mr. Northrop disap- 
proved of the trustees’ apparent desire 
that he be a financial as well as academic 
headmaster. Last week he pointed out 
that the school’s chief competitor, progres- 
sive Francis W. Parker School, has a rich 
patroness (Mrs. Emmons Blaine, daughter 
of the late Cyrus Fall McCormick), 
charges about half the Latin School tuition 
($450 up). Headmaster Northrop’s salary 
was cut to $10,000. The annuity plan, by 
which he had induced several teachers to 
come to the school, had never been real- 
ized. Chicago Latin School has no enaow- 
ment; its only endowed scholarship is one 
Headmaster Northrop brought with him in 
1926. A fine athletic field was given in 
1928 in memory of the late Kersey Coates 
Reed, but the school would have preferred 
cash or endowed chairs. Many Chicagoans 
(like Trustee Lester Armour) have moved 
to their country homes, put their children 
in suburban schools. Others have taken 
their children out of Chicago Latin School, 
put them in Eastern boarding schools 
(Headmaster Northrop has a son at Gro- 
ton, a pretty daughter at Vassar). 

While his retirement was making news 
last week. sneak-thieves entered Headmas- 
ter Northrop’s North Side apartment, 
filched $15,000 worth of his wife’s jewels. 


The term Latin School was once applied 
to schools in which Latin was the princi- 
pal subject and all else was taught as 
growing out of it. Today the curricula in 
Latin Schools are little different from 
those in other schools. Chicago’s Latin 


School, founded in 1888, was probably s 
named because it sounded old and solid, 
Baltimore has a Boys’ Latin School, estab. 


lished in 1844. But the most famed Latin | 


Schools, oldest free schools in the U. §. 
are those in Boston and nearby Roxbury. 
founded in 1635 and 1645.* ( 

Ezekiel Cheever was the Boston Public 
Latin School's first master. A marble slab 
records that “Cotton Mather, a grateful 
pupil, ascribed to him all New England's 
learning.” The third master was John 
Lovell, a Tory who on April 19, 1775 said 
owlishly to his pupils: ‘“War’s begun and 
school is done.” Five signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence went to Boston 
Latin School: Benjamin Franklin, John 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, Robert Treat 
Paine, William Hooper. Four Continental 
Congressmen were graduates, as were six 
Massachusetts governors, five U. S. Sena- 
tors, four Harvard presidents including 
the late great Charles William Eliot. 
Other Boston Latin pupils: Ralph Waldo 





Sludiu 


Spalding 
GEORGE NORTON NORTHROP 


On Chicago’s North Side, things are 
changing. 


Emerson, Charles Graham Sumner, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, Orator 
Edward Everett. 

Boston Latin School is a part of the city 
school system. Thirty years ago most 
of the students were Yankee-born, with 
Yankee names. Today most of them come 
from immigrant homes. Among 25.000 
College Board candidates last June. Latin 
School boys took place ir. the Latin, Eng- 
lish, Greek and mathematics examinations 
And a fortnigkt ago Boston Latin School 
took permanent possession of that coveted 
award for preparatory schools, the Har- 
vard Phi Beta Kappa Trophy. 


*Oldest private secondary school in the land 
is the Collegiate School in Manhattan, founded 
by the Dutch in 1633. Time erred last month in 
reporting Phillips Academy, Andover ( Mass.) 
the oldest U. S. preparatory school (Time, Jan 
23). But Andover, first academy to be incorpo- 
rated (1778), is proud that it was U. S.-founded, 
not British or Dutch. 
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AM A 


VETERAN 


OF THE ROAD GANG 





YEARS ...8 tough, gruelling years 


in a Caterpillar Tractor on Indiana high- 
ways...and now I'm making good on an 


Indiana farm. 


| CARRIED heavy loads in 
my 8 long years of highway 
building, without reprieve. 
Now I’ve got a job...even 
harder...on a Hoosier farm- 
stead. 


My strength is based on 
the special &ISF steel that 
went into me. Gruelling tests 
in SCS laboratories fur- 
nished evidence of the pun- 
ishment I could stand. The 
final measure of my stamina 


Taman SKF Bearing! 


is written in the records of 


my labors. 
7 2 


Mere steel alone, doesn’t 
No 
mere group of men can make 
it either. It’s a product, as 


make such a bearing. 


re 


all sacs Bearings are, of a 
world-wide organization that 
specializes on fine bearing 
manufacture... that works 
up to a predetermined 
standard of performance 
and never down to a price. 


SssS INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 





For eight years Marion County (Ind.) Highway De- 
partment road crews meted out heavy punishment to 
this SALSIF-equipped Caterpillar Tractor. 
the same old SAYS Bearings, it is making good on 


an Indiana farm, 


SKF = 


BALL& ROLLER BEARINGS 


weeme 


Vow, 


with 


A PROMISE IS ONLY A Promise... PERFORMANCE 








IS HISTORY! 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Famed Historian David Saville Muz- 
zey compiled a list of 50 citizens who 
‘on a basis of their contributions to pub- 
lic life’ would find prominence in U. S. 
history books of 1983. Only woman listed: 
Authoress Edith Wharton. Reconsider- 
ing, he mentioned Social Worker Jane Ad- 
dams. Omitted “advisedly” was Calvin 
Coolidge. 








Said Archeologist James Henry Breas- 
ted, 67, as he sailed with Mrs. Breasted 
to inspect twelve units of Chicago’s Oriea- 
tal Institute diggers in the Near East: 
“It makes you feel utterly insignifi- 
cant to dig and find that those people were 
so concerned over things that mattered so 
much to them. ... And to come across 
all their tweedle-de-dums and tweed!e-de- 
dees... . Given time, others will laugh 
at our tweedle-de-dees.” 

Another Whitney formally took to 
horse racing when plump Joan Whitney 
Payson registered her colors (pink-&- 
black) with the American Jockey Club. 
Other Whitney stable owners: her mother, 
Mrs. Payne Whitney (pink-&-black); her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. John Hay (‘Jock’) 
Whitney (fuchsia-&-purple); her cousin 
Cornelius Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney 
(blue-&-brown) with whom Mrs. Payson’s 
large, handsome husband Charles rowed 
for Yale (1921). 











——— 


The name of Alfred Cleveland 
(“Blumey”) Blumenthal has bobbed up 
persistently in the New York City Press 
for the past three years. Last week Mr. 
Blumenthal’s pressagent, Walter Reichen- 
bach, sued for $300 back pay, testified that 
he had been engaged to publicize Mr. 
Blumenthal, his wife Peggy Fears (one- 
time Follies girl), their shows and the fact 
that Mr. Blumenthal was an intimate of 
James | John (“Jimmy”) W alker, when 


~ Now you can enjoy 
NEW Hotel Luxury/ | 
...at no premium in price 


All the most modern conveniences and 
comforts —a sunshiny outside room, 
Radio with your choice of programs, 
Circulating Ice Water, Servidor—are 
yours at the Governor Clinton. Rates 
are in keeping with the times—from 
$3.00 for one—$4.00 for two. Highest 
quality food, expertly prepared by fa- 
mous chefs; at surprisingly moderate 
prices. Next tine you visit New York 
—stop at a NEW hotel! 


1200 ROOMS AND BATHS C.W. RAMSEY. Jr.. MGR. 


LINTON 


| ie Avenue at 31st Street, New York City ° ; 


B. & O. BUSES STOP AT DOOR | 


HOTEL 


Governor 







OPP PENNSYLVANIA STA. 





Mayor. Mr. Blumenthal called the last 
allegation “a malicious and gratuitous 
falsehood.” So public a character has Mr. 
Blumenthal become that the New Yorker 
felt it must look him up, last week re- 
ported: 

That Mr. Blumenthal is the son of a 
kosher butcher of San Rafael, Calif.; went 
to the University of California; left to 
chase stage celebrities, make his mark in 
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International 


ALFRED CLEVELAND BLUMENTHAL 
Jimmy Walker used to call him “Junior.” 
the real estate business; bought and sold 
$300.000.,000 worth of property for Cine- 
man William Fox. 

That he is a notorious window-shopper, 
recently priced Radio City. 

That Mayor Walker called his little 
friend “Junior.” used to threaten to “send 
him back to military academy” if he did 
not “behave.” 
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New Marianne 


To all French public buildings, mini: 
tries, town halls, consulates, schools, et, 
etc., word went out last week that they! 
were about to receive new Marianne 
Officials prepared to sell or destroy thei 
chipped and grimy plaster busts of th 
lady who for the past 44 years has repre. 
sented La République. 


The first bust of Marianne to attrac 
public attention was that of Sculptor 
Jean-Baptiste Soitout, designed during the 
despotic provisional government of 1848 
At that time France’s ministry of the ip. 











terior organized a competition for a figure © 


to represent the Republic. Ten were sub. 
mitted and Sculptor Soitout’s winning 
bust was exhibited with much éclat in the 
Salon of 1850. There was some talk of 


ordering replicas for public buildings, but’ 


while the discussion was still going op 
pale Louis Napoléon abruptly ended the 
Second Republic with his famed whiff of 
grapeshot. Soitout’s Marianne was hustled 
away to an attic. There she stayed for 2 
years. With the Third Republic firmly 
established, Marianne was hauled out for 
the Exposition of 1878. At the close of the 
Exposition the State offered her to the 
City of Paris which placed the lady on 
pedestal before the Institut de France 
where she remains today. 

In 1889 the government decided to dis- 
tribute Mariannes to all the communes of 
France, held another competition. This 
time Jean-Antoine Injalbert was the lucky 
man. Thousands of plaster copies of his 
Marianne, a broad-browed, sharp-featured 
young woman in a “liberty” cap, have 
been sent all over the world. To the 
government they seemed quite satisfactory 
until last year when one Jean Mistler wa 
Under-Secretary of Fine Arts in the Paul- 
Boncour Cabinet. 

M. Mistler took it upon himself to find 
a new Marianne for France. Last week, 
with a new Cabinet in France, M. Mistler 
was out of office. To his successors he 
bequeathed his new goddess, a large, placid 
pseudo-Roman lady, the work of his good 
friend Sculptor Pierre Poisson. To the 
new town hall of Arras belongs. the 
original. 

Quiet, well-dressed Sculptor Poisson, 45, 
is one of those conscientious, undistin- 
guished artists who abound in every coun- 
try and whom only politicians seem to 
know. Art dealers know him only as a man 
who has done many a job for the gover- 
ment and as a friend of the great French 
sculptor, Charles Despiau. Commenting 
last week on the new and old Mariannes 
the French weekly Vu wrote: 

“The new Marianne . is a good gitl 
whose placidity does not seem likely t 
awaken failing energies. . The ont 
that Injalbert carved long ago... dit 
not lack charm. It was not so long befor 
that they took the Bastille. Her energet! 
face showed that she still remembered i 
and that she considered that her task was 
far from finished.” 

Unlike Uncle Sam who represents the 
whole U. John Bull who is Britain 
Marianne does not represent all France, 
but only the Republic. Every Frenchman 
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— LOOK AT THESE PICTURES 


If You Take Aspirin 


then—if You Want to Get Rid of Pain Quickly—See That 
You Get Genuine Bayer Aspirin When You Buy 
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If you have a headache or any other common 
form of pain—rheumatism, neuritis, or neural- 


Then—the first thing to know is this: 


Never ask for aspirin by the name “aspirin” 
alone. But always say “BAYER ASPIRIN.” 


Poisson, 45, 
, undistin- 
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is seem to 
ly as a man 
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The pictures of the two glasses above tell the 
story. 


For what happens in those glasses happens 
in your stomach. 


Because of a unique process in manufacture, 


a 
a good git! tial ec dahdp* , . 
g 8 Genuine Bayer Aspirin Tablets begin to dis- 


n likely to ; 
The ont solve almost INSTANTLY in the stomach. 
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Drop a Bayer Aspirin 
Tablet into a Glass of 





TIME 





IN 2 SECONDS 
BY STOP WATCH 


A Genuine BAYER Aspirin 
Tablet Starts to Disinte- 
grate and Go to Work 


By the time It Hits the 
Bottom of the Glass 
It is Disintegrating. 


What Happens in These Glasses 
— Happens in Your Stomach 


Just Remember: Because of This Quick Dissolving Property, Genuine BAYER 
Aspirin Tablets Start ‘“Taking Hold’’ of Pain a few Minutes after Taking 


Hence Genuine Bayer Aspirin “takes hold” 
of the average pain or headache within a few 
minutes after taking. The fastest, safe relief, 
it is said, ever known for pain. 

Remember, it is Genuine Bayer Aspirin which 
lays claim to this unique, quick-acting prop- 


erty. 


So be sure you get the Real Article—GENUINE 
Bayer Aspirin when you buy. Naturally you 
want the fastest, possible relief—and that’s 
the way to get it. 

The sure, safe way is to see that the name 
BAYER is clearly stamped, in the form of a 
cross, on any tablet that you take. 

Keep that in mind when you buy. Carry in 
mind, too, that Genuine Bayer Aspirin Does 
Not Harm the Heart. 


a 
NO TABLETS ARE GENUINE BAYER ASPIRIN WITHOUT THIS CROSS 











For Pocket or Purse, 
Tin Boxes of 12 Tablets 


For Economy, Bottles 
of 24 or 100 Tablets 
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1933—A Year of Endings and 
New Beginnings in 
Soviet Russia 


This is a year of transition and stock-taking for 
the Russian poesia. On the eve of the second 
Five Year Plan, the accomplishment of the 
first Plan—industrial, social, cultural—stands 
in sharp focus. 


For the seventh year, The Open Road will 
assist the inquiring visitor. All-inclusive ser- 
vice. Experienced staff in New York and 
Moscow. Moderate rates. 


and inde- 
ble. 


The Open Road 


COOPERATING WITH INTOURIST 
18th Floor, 56 West 45th Street, New York 


AMl-Capemsehuites 


TO THE 


SPANISH MAIN 


HAITI - JAMAICA - COLOMBIA - PANAMA 


with plenty of time ashore at each port 


111, to $410 on 
up 


A new booklet on 1933 group 
a 


pendent itineraries is now avai 























1712 DAYS 


THRILLING adventure! 

On gleaming new 10,000 ton 

liners “COLOMBIA” and 
~ Yo y . the only ships in 
regular tropical service with air- 
cooled dining salons! All the latest 
features for cruise enjoyment. 
Verandah swimming pools, sport 
and dance _ decks. Also’ S§S.S. 
“PASTORES”’—one of the largest 
Great White Fleet cruise ships. 
Following an unconventional route 
that reads like the log of a pleasure 
yacht. No passports required. 
17% DAY CRUISE—o9 days at sea— 
9 days ashore—visiting Haiti, Jamaica, 
Colombia, Panama. Live aboard ship 
$180 up. Five shore trips $20 additional 
11% DAY HAITI CRUISE —includ- 
ing 3 days and 3 nights at Haiti hotel 
Also sightseeing trips. $110 up 
11% DAY JAMAICA CRUISE—in- 
cluding 14% days anda night at Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, 2 visits to Haiti Also 
sightseeing trips. $140 up 

Regular Weekly Sailings from 
New York every Thursday 


For further information and illus- 
trated literature, apply any author- 


= TT = ized tourist agent or 
( OLOMBIAN 
SZ ne 


17 Battery Place or 332 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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knows this. Few of them know just why 
she bears her name. A learned French 
publication is the I. D. C., L’/ntermédiaire 
des Chercheurs. On the why & wherefore 
of the name Marianne it has published the 
following notes: 

1) Marianne was the name and pass- 
word of a Republican secret society 
formed in 1852 immediately after Louis 
Napoléon’s coup d’état. Bonapartists re- 
ferred to the Republican ideal as Mari- 
anne. 

2) Further researches trace Marianne 
as a symbol of republican institutions as 
far back as the first revolution of 1789. 

3) One Juan de Mariana (1532-1624) 
in a Latin treatise defined circumstances in 
which it is proper to assassinate a tyran- 
nical prince. Following the assassination 
of spade-bearded Henri IV in 1610, Mari- 
ana’s treatise was publicly burnt in Paris. 

An independent theory looks to Pierre 
de Marivaux’s interminable novel Mari- 
anne, published in instalments from 1731 
to 1742. There was,nothing notably repub- 
lican about Marivaux’s Marianne but the 
book was a best-seller in the years when 
the revolution was breeding. French critics 
indignantly accused England’s Samuel 
Richardson of imitation when the first 
numbers of Clarissa Harlowe appeared in 
1747. 
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Pacific Progress 


To the amusement and edification of the 
San Francisco public, Conservatives and 
Modernists were at it again last week. An 
organization known as the “Progressive 
Group of California Painters & Sculptors” 
held an exhibition in the City of Paris 
department store, an exhibition which they 
loudly proclaimed had been rejected as 
“too extreme” by the imposingly colonnad- 
ed Palace of the Legion of Honor in Lin- 
coln Park. Eastern critics were bewildered. 
No longer ago than October the Legion of 
Honor Palace gave California its first view 
of the work of Isamu Noguchi, about as 
“extreme” a sculptor as the U. S. contains. 
And on exhibition last week in the Palace 
was a pair of limbless little wooden fig- 
urines called “Mr. & Mrs. Technocrat” by 
Atanas Katchamakoff. On the other hand, 
star performer of the Progressives in their 
department store show was grizzled, close- 
cropped Beniamino Bufano, an artist of 
unquestioned ability who paints somewhat 
in the manner of Diego Rivera but whose 
sculpture looks like that of an Italianate 
Paul Manship. 

If the Progressives’ show did nothing 
else it reminded people of Sculptor Bufano 
and the mystery of his great statue of 
St. Francis. Beniamino Bufano, brother 
of Puppeteer Remo Bufano, was born in 
Italy about 1890, went to New York as 
a child. In his early 20’s he won a sculp- 
ture prize from the old Whitney Studio 
Club, ancestor of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art. During the War he put 
the trigger finger of his right hand on a 
block, chopped it off to avoid killing his 
fellow men. Later he carved a crucifix in 
which the Christ is minus a trigger finger. 

After the War, Bufano moved to San 
Francisco, married, had a child, deserted 
wife & child to study terra cotta glazing 
and firing in China. He returned a con- 
vert to Oriental philosophy, living entirely 
on nuts, and set up a studio in the old 


Hawaiian building, left over from the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915. His 
unworldly attitude soon caused the sheriff 
of San Francisco to attach all his personal 
belongings. Nut-eating Beniamino Bufano 
moved to Paris. 

There he let it be known that he had 
a commission. A number of rich citizens 
of San Francisco had given him money to 
carve a gigantic statue of St. Francis of 
Assisi for the top of Telegraph Hill—San 
Francisco’s arty quarter. Sculptor Bufano 
acquired three enormous blocks of Swed- 
ish black granite and went to work. 

It took him a year. He worked in a field 
outside Paris because his figure, 25 ft. 
high, ro ft. thick at the base, was too big 
to get in any studio. It was the coldest 
winter France had known for half a cen- 
tury. Sculptor Bufano broke scores of 
tools on the tough granite before he found 
a special U. S. steel tool that would last 
nearly a fortnight. Finally his St. Francis 
was finished. Sculptor Bufano was out 
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BENIAMINO BUFANO 
He chopped off his trigger finger. 


$2,400 of his own money. He moved his 
St. Francis into a barn, neglected even to 
have it photographed. From under the 
arms he quarried two lumps of black gran- 
ite that he fashioned into two abstract 
female figures, known as the Twin Peaks. 
With these he returned to California, 
blandly expecting San Franciscans to put 
up $5,000 more to bring his colossus, sight 
unseen, across the Atlantic and the contt- 
nent. When this was not forthcoming he 
withdrew to live apart, sleeping in his 
clothes, munching nuts in silence. Only 
two Californians, Glenn Wessels and Sid- 
ney Joseph, have actually seen the com- 
pleted statue. It is a standing St. Francis, 
with head bowed and face in the deep 
shadow of a cowl. Friends of the sculptor 
busily circulate the rumor that the Italian 
Government is anxious to buy it, to erect 
in Assisi. 

As one of his contributions to last 
week’s Progressive show, crop-headed Ben 
Bufano presented a 1o-ft. fresco of an- 
other cowled Franciscan, screaming. It 
had no official title but to friends he ex- 
plained that it was “Anathema Against 
San Francisco.” 
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Do you, too, smoke away 


“stage fright’? 


A big moment’s about to break. You’re on pins and needles. How you go 
for the cigarettes!...Take your cue from people who know about such 


things. Broadway troupers insist that there’s nothing like cool, clean-tast- 





ing Spuds, when you’re calming your nerves with one smoke after another. 
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THEN THEY BECOME SPUD FANS...It’s usually some session of fast- 
and-furious smoking that produces Spud fans. Then, (so they tell us) 
they depend on Spud more and more. Finally, the discovery: that 
cool, clean taste increases the net average enjoyment of the whole , 
smoke-day. Lusty tobacco, lastingly enjoyable . . . mouth-happi- 


ness! The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES + 20 FOR 20c 


(25¢ IN CANADA) 
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SOUTH SEAS 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA 
via, Hawaii, 


Samoa, Fiji 





Winter is 
Summer in 


Now is Z 
the time to 
join... the gay 


throngs at their 
carefree tropic ease... 
the athletic on the fairways... 
the adventurous at the lip of Halemaumau, 
whose everlasting fire is symbolic of 
Hawaii’s warmth of welcome! 


@ To this portal of the South Seas, the 
swift, ultra-modern “Mariposa” and the 
“Monterey” provide a NEW luxury-epoch 
in sea travel. Their less-than-five-day passage 
from California to Hawaii is the most intrigu- 


ing voyage on all the seven seas. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are the ports of departure. 


@ This voyage to travel’s most inspired 
realm requires NO king’s ransom . . . for 
tuned-to-the-times economy prevails. The 
modest cost will amaze you with its rich 
returns, in comfort and unique experience! 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA! 


@ The “Mariposa” and “Monterey” sustain 
the fine art of travel through to the 
Antipodes. Just 16 days from California 
is New Zealand’s scenic wonderland... 
with Australia, the great empire of the 
Southern Cross, 19 days away! En route are 
fascinating stops at Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji, 


e New low rail fares in connection with tickets to 
Hawaii! Reduced rates at Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 


Details at any travel agency or 





All-expense tour prices from $260 to 
é J } 


See 
SCOTEAND 
ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 


$979 include round trip ocean passage, 


hotels, meals, travel 


n Europe, guide 


service, motor trip admissions to 


BELGIUM 





GEPMARY galleries and museums—even your 
pes ted tips! Write for free booklet “E”. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD. inc. 

180 No. Michigan, Chicago 521 Fifth Ave., New York City | 
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The New Pictures 

Forty-Second Street* (Warner). 
When talkies started, producers naturally 
tried to make musical pictures. They 
failed so conspicuously that it is only in 
the last year or so that they have had 
courage to try again. Forty-Second Street 
is an elaborate experiment which Holly- 
wood hopes will justify a new series of 
musicomedies in film. 

If Forty-Second Street succeeds, it will 
not be because of its plot, which is the 
old one about a pretty chorus girl getting 
her chance to star and making good at 
the opening performance. The formula 
works out badly in this case because it is 
handled with cumbersome efforts to 
achieve atmosphere and because it delays 
almost indefinitely the best part of the 
picture, the show-within-a-show which the 
producers were ingenious enough to call, 
not Forty-Second Street, but Pretty Lady. 
The dance routines by Busby Berkeley are 
a good deal like the ones he did for The 
Kid from Spain—dances unlike those in 
any real musicomedy but well suited to 
the camera’s eye which inspects them from 
unexpected and effective angles. There are 
two lively songs: “Shuffle Off to Buffalo” 
and “Forty-Second Street.” 

Most attractive ingredient in Forty- 
Second Street is just what you might not 
expect—Ruby Keeler (Mrs. Al Jolson), 
who failed to make a Broadway success 
in her own right because her voice was 
too small and who was persuaded to make 
her cinema début in this picture because 
she has pretty legs and can tap dance. 
Ruby Keeler’s utter inability to act is 
far more appropriate to her réle than any 
feigned incompetence could possibly be. 
It gives Forty-Second Street a charm 
which the efforts of the rest of the cast— 
George Brent, Guy Kibbee, Dick Powell 
and Warner Baxter (as a nerve-ridden 
musicomedy director)—fail to provide. 
Good shot: Ruby Keeler drawling her 
consent when the juvenile, in a state of 
pop-eyed enthusiasm, asks her to marry 
him. 


>... 





Hard to Handle (Warner). In his re- 
cent expositions of modern careers of dan- 
ger & daring, James Cagney has been a 
gangster, gambler, taxi-driver, auto-racer 
and sneak-thief, all with perfect Brooklyn- 
Irish sangfroid. In Hard to Handle he is a 
flip, beady-eyed, irresponsible publicist, as 
unlike Ivy Lee, to whom he compares him- 
self, as possible. When he promotes a 
marathon dance he falls in love with one 
of the contestants (Mary Brian) and has 
to run away from her mother (Ruth Don- 


*When President-elect Roosevelt visited Cali- 
fornia last September, he was entertained by 
Producer Jack Warner who hopes to make him- 
self the Industry’s foremost Democrat, as Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Louis B. Mayer has been its 


foremost Republican, Last week Produce 
Warner announced that he had accepted, not 
only for himself but for his employes, an invita- 
tion to attend President-elect Roosevelt’s in- 


auguration. The Warner party’s train, which 
will go to Washington via San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City, Omaha, Denver, Akron, McKeesport, 
New Haven, Bridgeport, and 46 other cities, with 
15 or more Warner Brothers performers making 
personal appearances, will be called “The Forty- 
Second Street Special.” 


nelly) when his partner steals the prix 
money. Disaster, as usual, encourage 
Cagney. He promotes a treasure hunt 
an amusement pier, scuttles off with hi 
fee while the hunters pull the pier apar 

The tricks of press-agentry which Ay. 
thors Wilson Mizner and Robert Lon 
have thought up for Cagney, even the fey 
which are carefully outlined, can scarce 
be considered monuiuents of ingenuity 
The best is his stunt of advertising a yap- 
ishing cream, which does not vanish, asa 
fat remover, on the assumption that pur 
chasers will lose weight trying to rub it in 
Unlike Lee Tracy’s somewhat similar pic. 
ture, The Half Naked Truth, Hard ty 
Handle depends less upon journalistic ex. 
aggerations about an exciting profession 
than upon the personality of its principal. 
Cagney, talking and galloping a little 

















James CAGNEY 


His title sounds like a wisecrack. 


faster than usual, is still wholly successful 
in the character part which he discovered 
and which, with eloquent repetition, he has 
made peculiarly his own. Good shot 
Lefty Merrill getting the idea for the 18 
day diet, when he has been jailed for using 
the mails to assure the purchasers 0! 
Florida lots that they can get their money 
back by growing grapefruit. 

When Warner Brothers announced the 
title for this picture—Cagney’s first sine 
he “retired” after prolonged contract bick- 
ering eight months ago “to study medi 
cine”—it sounded like one of Producer 
Jack Warner’s wry wisecracks. Re 
employed four months ago, Cagney is n0\ 
working apparently contentedly on T/ 
Mayor of Hell. Last week Warners at- 
nounced that his $1,750 a week salary hat 
been cut. 


The Secret of Madame Blanche 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). A list of pic 
tures about devoted mothers who, deprive 
of their children, resort to careers of vice 


Madame X (MGM), Ruth Chatterton 
(son). 
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Ymagine A STEEL LIKE THIS 
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- my ‘ h 
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ee a steel that retains indefinitely a silvery 
lustre—that does not tarnish—that will not 
rust or corrode—that resists the attacks of 


most acids. > = 8 *& a: -. + © + 2 6 
ee a steel so amazingly adaptable that 
you may use it as a setting for a fine 
jewel, or for a store front—that can 


be made into a watch case or a tank car. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 


REPUBLIC STEEL ....- 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, Massi.tCn, 0, J es Gen RAL OFFICES : YOUNGSTOWN, ©. 


CORP 
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*e a steel that is easy to work—easy fo 
handle—and is stronger than carbon steel. 


Republic Steel Corporation manufactures this 
marvelous metal—-Enduro, the perfected 


stainless steel. » » » » 
= az . 


Enduro comes in sheets, strips, tubes ... almost any way 
you want it. If you use metal or buy metal products 


you should know more about Enduro. Write us for the 
complete story, told in an interesting set of booklets. 
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What the 


well dressed 
beefsteak 





Poura tablespoon of Lea & Perrins 
Sauce on your steak twenty minutes be- 
forecooking,rubitinand let itstand. Or 


add a few drops up to half a teaspoon 
to each portion at table. Either way 
will give you such beefsteak as men 
dream of—because Lea & Perrins brings 
out every last whisper of natural flavor. 
Buy a bottle and try it. Lea & Perrins 
glorifies roasts and chops, too. 


FREE—A new 50-page book 
“Success In Seasoning’’ gives 140 
ways to please men. Yours for the ask- 
ing. Write a postal to Lea & Perrins, 
Inc., 242 West Street, New York. 


LEA & PERRI 
SAUCE 


sofa 


oni ais 
Sponsored by 
CORPORATION 





ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
Distributed by a national group of 


investment houses and banks 


There are thousands 
periodicals — 


There is just ONE 
Newsmagazine 





»» DAHLIAS«« 


To TIME readers we offer gratis an interesting 
brochure containing many helpful growing sug- 
gestions and describing the latest and best 
Dahlia Introductions. 

Write TODAY for Your Copy! 


OAKLEIGH GARDENS, Dept. T. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 









The Sin of Madelon Claudet (MGM), 
Helen Hayes (son). 

Once a Lady (Paramount), Ruth Chat- 
terton (daughter). 

The Strange Case of Clara Dean (Para- 
mount), Wynne Gibson (daughter). 

The Strange Love of Molly Louvain 
(Warner), Ann Dvorak (son). 

Frisco Jenny (Warner), Ruth Chatter- 
ton (son). 

Blonde Venus (Paramount), Marlene 
Dietrich (son). 

The Secret of Madame Blanche 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer even with Para- 
mount. Irene Dunne gives a very satis- 
factory performance as Madame Blanche, 
who suffers even more acutely than most 
of her predecessors. When her husband 
(Phillips Holmes) commits suicide be- 
cause he is incompetent to support her, 
her father-in-law (Lionel Atwill) not only 
fails to send cher money but takes away 
her gurgling child. The child grows up to 
be a soldier, sets out one night to have a 
good time. Propelled by laws of coinci- 
dence peculiar to stories like this one, he 
goes to the very cabaret where Irene 
Dunne, now a dignified harridan, is acting 
as mistress of ceremonies. She is able to 
take the blame when he murders the father 
of a girl he is trying to seduce. Most 
inevitable shot: the son (Douglas Walton) 
denouncing his grandfather in court, where 
the truth comes out. 


puts 





ANIMALS 


New Jersey Murders 

Mrs. Frida Vodegel, who helps her hus- 
band run a dachshund kennel in North 
Hackensack, N. J., did not notice a pile 
of fresh meat, tied in neat little rolls, lying 
just inside their fence one morning last 
week. But the 15 pure-bred dachshunds 
which she let out for an airing soon 
scented it. Scurrying on their stubby, 
crooked legs, they tumbled and fought in 
their eagerness to snap up the juicy mor- 
sels. 

Few minutes later Mrs. 
agonized whines, rushed out 
dogs writhing in convulsions. Before a 
veterinarian could arrive, eleven dachs- 
hunds valued at $6,500 lay dead of 
strychnine poisoning. Two died later in 
a pet hospital. 

Among the dead was Sieger (Champion ) 
Lenz-Assmannsheim, undefeated _ three- 
time champion of Germany. Imported 
from Leipzig seven weeks ago, he was en- 
tered for the Maryland Kennel Club show 
last week, the great Westminster show 
next week. Also dead was Parmenio Dit- 
marsia, champion of Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland, entered for the same 
shows. 

Bitterly the dogs’ owners accused a 
rival exhibitor (unnamed) of the poison- 
ing. Calling dog shows “a filthy racket,” 
Mrs. Joseph J. O’Donohue ITI, part owner 
of Lenz, declared she would never again 
exhibit. She had received. anonymous let- 
ters threatening that the dog would never 
compete in this winter’s shows. There 
has been bitter dissension lately among 
members of the Dachshund Club of 
America. 

Fanciers reluctantly admit that, though 
not so common as in former years, foul 








Vodegel heard 
to find the 


play is occasionally employed by ambitioy; 
or jealous dog exhibitors. Few years agy 
one tried to keep a rival from handling he 
dogs in the judging ring by sending a teh. 


gram falsely announcing her son’s death 
Dog poisoning is a felony in New Jer. 


sey. Last week clues led police towarj 
New York City. Said Investigator Walter 
J. Baker: “So far as we are concerned 


it is the same as a murder case.” 
Into a four-foot trench by the Vodegel’ 


hunting lodge in the Sussex Hills last week § 
were lowered eight small, flower-covered | 


boxes. As the first shovelful of dirt fel 


down upon them, Frederick Vodegel fired | 


three volleys from his shotgun. That, he 
explained, was the German farewell salute 
to noted hunting dogs. On a boulder by 
the grave will be chiseled the 13 dachs- 


hunds’ names, above them the word: 
MURDERED. 
U. S. citizens who have not thought 


much about dachshunds since War days 
were startled to read that Lenz-Assmanns- 
heim cost $1,500. In 1918 most people in 
the U. S. would not have taken a 
dachshund as a gift. Grotesquely squat 
and sausage-like, the dog made an apt sym. 
bol for propagandizing cartoonists. Fur- 
tively clinging to its pets, the Dachshund 
Club changed its name to “The Badger 
Dog Club.” 

Somewhat more slowly than sauerkraut 
and Wagnerian music, the dachshund has 
come back into favor. From last year's 
high of 453, the American Kennel Club’ 
dachshund registration has now leaped ti 
some 2,200. The dog’s droll appearanc 
and manners, its intelligence, lovalty and 
hardiness have won it friends. 
famed dachs-owners: Alfred Lunt & 
Lynn Fontanne, Otto Kahn, Rosamon 
Pinchot Gaston, Katharine Cornell, Mar 
lene Dietrich, Richard Tauber, Dorothy 
Parker. 

Essentially an underground dog, the 
dackel was and is used to hunt badgers 
rabbits, foxes into their earths. The 
dackel likes to hunt. Diving into a badg- 
er’s burrow, it will come up covered with 
blood and with a demoniac gleam of tr- 
umph in its eye. Keen-scented, persistent 
a good underbrush worker, it is used in 
the western U. S. not only to hunt bur 
rowing animals but also to start deer. 

Possibly because they mis-translated th 
word hund (dog), English fanciers bred 
the dachshund away from the terrier and 
toward the hound type. Three types are 
now recognized: hound, terrier, toy. A 
full-sized dog weighs 14 to 18 lIb., stands 
8 to 1o in. high. The toy, a perfectly- 
formed miniature, of which there at 
some 20 specimens in the U. S., 
from 4 to 6 lb. Ordinarily smooth-haired 
a wire-haired dachshund has been ¢e- 
veloped by crossing the Dandie Dinmont 
terrier, a long-haired variety, with the 
cocker spaniel. 

The dackel is 
dog. 
master’s scolding, it is ferocious with m- 
truders. It resents bigger dogs, continually 
seeks quarrels with them. When a fight ! 
going against it, the dackel will roll over 
fight like a cat. It is an excellent watch 
dog. Two qualities which especially fit it 
for households: it lacks a doggy smell 


a stubborn, self-willed 


rarely has to be washed; it can sleep under 


bureau or bed 


weighs 


Affectionate and easily wilted by ‘ 


Some | 
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MEDICINE 


—— 
Tuberculous Negroes 


In proportion to population, three times 
as many U. S. Negroes as U. S. whites die 
of tuberculosis. No one definitely knows 
why. Probably the Negro has not yet ac- 
quired resistance to the disease, or has 
been less protected by Medicine. Whiat- 
ever the explanation, the National Tuber- 
culosis Association last week started to 
attack tuberculosis among U. S. blacks. 
First step was to declare officially that the 
country contains two kinds of Negroes— 
poor Southern country Negroes and less 
poor Northern city Negroes. Northern 
Negroes show more tuberculosis than 
Southern Negroes. The Association is at- 
tacking Northern conditions first—upon 
advice of its special investigator Dr. 
Cameron St. Clair Guild (pronounced 
Gould), a Nova Scotian who has become 
expert on Southern U. S. public health 
deficiencies. The Rosenwald Fund, builder 
of schools for rural Negroes, is paying 
for tuberculosis control among the Race. 
One able Negro, Sociologist Charles Spur- 
geon Johnson of Fisk University, belongs 
to the committee of prevention. 

According to Dr. Guild. the country 
Negroes in 13 Southern States number 
6,000,000 (2,000,000 more live in Southern 
towns and small cities). Psychologically 
they are very different from the Negro of 
Northern cities. They have little Race con- 
sciousness, “pitifully small cash income. 
... With few exceptions they live in 
areas which are unable to finance adequate 
tuberculosis control measures. . . . Sev- 
eral of the States listed make no provision 
whatever from State funds for sanatoria 
for either white or colored patients, and 
in most of the others such service is 
gravely inadequate.” 

City Negroes have congregated chiefly 
in Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington—“communities most 
of which are financially able to provide 
whatever may be needed in the way of 
control measures.” These Negroes, num- 
bering about 1,500,000, “intensely Race 
conscious,” have higher tuberculosis death 
rates than their rural Southern cousins 
But they are handier to deal with. As 
prime examples of tuberculosis preven- 
tion among Negroes, the National Tuber- 
culosis Association last week pointed with 
pride to: 

Philadelphia’s Henry Phipps Institute. 
the best, “the centre for research work 
among Negroes.” 

Detroit, which “has no waiting list for 
sanatorium treatment. Patients either 
white or colored are admitted without de- 
ee An unusual development is the 
existence of several small hospitals and 
sanatoria for Negroes with tuberculosis 
owned and operated by Negro physicians, 
and staffed by Negro physicians and 
nurses.” : 

Knoxville “now appears to have as well 
balanced a program for the control of 
tuberculosis as any city in the South, and 
certainly no Southern city of like size* 
is likely to surpass it.” 

_ *Southern cities of like size (105,000 popula- 
tion): Miami, Tampa, Chattanooga, El Paso. 
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Ai> Clarence Perry, 


young and unmarried, 


earns $100 a month... 


SHOULD HIS LIFE BE INSURED? 


The Equitable Case Method works out an 
interesting answer 


WHAT need for life insurance has a young un- 
married man? 

An answer is found in the plan developed by 
the Case Method for Clarence Perry, whose sit- 
uation is typical of that of many young men. 
Perry earns $100 a month. He helps at home 
hy paying board and would have to support his 


mother if his father died. 


THE ANALYSIS In talking over the problem with an 


Let an Equitable 
agent apply the Case 
Method to your | 


financial problem 


You have your own prob- 
lems, plans and ambitions. 
An Equitable agent, thor- 
oughly experienced in the 
Case Method, will study your 


needs and work out ‘a life 


insurance program “custom 
made” to fit. Clearly, such a 
method assures more effec- 
tive results than would’ a 
“blanket” solution. 

We suggest that you post 
yourself on the Case Method 





hy reading some of the in- 
teresting literature prepared 
by the Equitable. 





Equitable man, Perry agreed he could 
save $120 a year. He was advised that with this 
amount he could secure $5000 of insurance—a 
guaranteed protection for his mother now and 
his wife and children later on, should he marry. 

The advantage of this policy, it was further 
explained, was that it provided for a steady in- 
come of $25 a month to Perry in the event of 
total and permanent disability; a payment of 
$10.000 to his dependents if his death results 
from an accident; and an annually increasing 
cash value plus any accumulated dividends for 


his use in old age. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR— JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 











Thomas J. Parkinson, President. 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| am interested in your “Case Method” of adapting life insurance to specific needs. | 


Kindly send explanatory booklet. 


“ ¥ I M E February 13, 193 


"REGULAR” FOLKS | ———*| 
amen lool 

Blessed Donkey ee 

A plump little donkey named Juanits § mail 


~~ 
+e 








kicked up a mighty rumpus in New Eng. ada 
land last week, brought pain and ep. wou 
barrassment to the American Red Cros Rus 
In the January Junior Red Cross New; He 
monthly journal for children, was a ston ern 
about a 10-year-old Spaniard name him 
Rafael and a donkey he found abandone him 
at the foot of a cliff. Uncle Bastiano an the 
Aunt Ana did not care for their nephew’ II \ 
asinine Juanita. On St. Anthony’s Eve the 
Rafael begged a peseta on the road, set ou crie 
to have Juanita bedecked and blessed nex hac 
day in front of the church. ‘Surely’ et 
thought he, “the Gentle Lord would heed on < 
his prayer that he and Juanita might not h 
be separated.” Sure enough, after th of \ 
priest blessed Juanita, along with other bee 


donkeys, mules and horses, she was save 
from being sold at Uncle Bastiano’s order 
Spain’s great bull-fighter, José, happened 
along, bought Juanita for Rafael. .., | 

When school committeemen in Somer. 
ville, Mass. read the story last week an 
saw the picture that illustrated it, they | 
angrily suppressed that issue of the Junior 
Red Cross News, and all Junior Red Cross 
activities in Somerville.* The pen-&-ink 
drawing of Rafael, Juanita and the priest 
was captioned: “Rafael and Juanita stoo 
before the priest, who murmured a bless- 
ing and placed a barley wafer in Juanita’s 
mouth.” The Somerville schoolmen called 
this “sacrilegious . . . offensive .. . u- 
American . . . ridiculing the great central | 
act of worship of a great religious de- 
nomination.” Other Massachusetts cities— 
Cambridge, Lowell, Lawrence, Everet 
Fall River—joined in the ban, were fd: 
lowed by New York City. 

Deeply concerned was John Barta 
Payne, national chairman of the Re 
Cross. “I am very sorry indeed,” said ht 
and made public a letter of apology to thi 


YEARS —27 f U. S. Catholic hierarchy. 
a cgartiged,. spteal But Very Rev. William Coleman Nevils 














ing popularity! That’s the rec- Jesuit president of Georgetown Univer 
ord of Ex-Lax—the chocolated sitv, foun'd nothing harmful in the drav- ie 
. : ing, and a Catholic editor of the Jun us 
T 4 2 
laxative. It 1S safe, gentle, Red Cross News pointed out that a Span- let 
effective—for every age! ish parish priest might very well add “suc! SOC 
If you don’t know what a | homely touches” as giving a barley watt . 
fi l - he | (not a consecrated wheat wafer) to % 
ae axative Ex-Lax is, to- animal. St. Anthony the Abbot is tl rh 
night’s a good time to find patron of domestic animals as well a " 
out! Take an Ex-Lax before of hospitallers, basket-makers, butcher: na 
iri d h grave-diggers. On his feast, Jan. 17, oe 
reuiring — an See Ow won- | Italian and Spanish faithful may brin: ; 
derful you feel in the morning! | their animals to be blessed with a speci er 
At all drug stores, 10c, 25c ii and be sprinkled with holy water = 
and 50c. Or write for a sample. 4 ; Pee ee ; 

~ A onetime mayor of Somerville is Leon 

Ex-Lax, Inc., Dept. E23. Box 1 0, | Conwell, son of the late Russell H. ¢ onwell W D) 
Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. } founded Philadelphia’s Temple. University a {c 
| delivered to thousands of audiences what | T 
| undoubtedly the world’s most famed _lectu D 
“Acres of Diamonds.” Last week Leon Com , 
announced he would revive this lecture wh In 
KEEP “REGULAR” WITH tells of a man who roamed the world looking | th 
diamonds he dreamed of, died without know: “i 

that they existed in his own garden, It conta’ 
quotations from the Bible, Grant, Gartield, Let th 
ee | Rockefeller, Tennyson and a Mr. Bailey. Solen 7 
nities abound like these: ‘He is an enemy to 4b ‘in 
country who sets Capital against Labor. . . 
Even if a rich man’s son retains his father: r¢ 





oney he cannot k he best things in life fl 
e H E Cc H  @] Cc oO L AT E D L A x AT IV E one We Preys one wi ae sae yeah - first ” 
and then invest ourselves to supply that nee 
and success is almost certain.” 
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Doukhobor Race 

An emaciated, unkempt, aging man who 
looks more than his 50 years was taken 
out of prison in Prince Albert, Sask. one 
night last week, bundled hastily into a 
railway car. On the eastern edge of Can- 
ada, at Halifax, a ship awaited him. He 
would be put aboard, taken to his native 
Russia. There, he felt sure, waited Death. 
He was Peter Verigin II, leader of West- 
ern Canada’s 17,000 Doukhobors. With 
him were government officials, to hustle 
him along, keep his progress quiet. When 
the train reached Montreal Peter Verigin 
II was hustled through the station so that 
the Press might not question him. One 
cried in Russian: “Do you want to go 
hack to Russia?” “Hell, no!” shouted 
Peter Verigin II. That night he was put 
on a train for Halifax. 

Meanwhile an airplane had roared out 
of Winnipeg and down to Chicago. It had 
yeen chartered by two men who wanted 
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International 


DoukKHoBoR PETER VERIGIN II 
He was unhappy in Halifax. 

very much to see Peter Verigin II before 
his boat sailed. There was little time 
left—if they had only known 24 hours 
sooner! They stopped in Chicago, got into 

burlesque house by mistake, hurried 
along to catch the night plane to Newark. 
Then to Boston, where one of them rested 
from air-sickness, and on to Halifax, to 
have one last word from Peter Verigin II 
before he left to meet Death. 

Western Canada has more than once re- 
gretted admitting that strange, lusty, re- 
ligio-communistic sect, the Doukhobors. 
Needing Canada _ offered them 
asylum and 450.000 acres of land in 1899. 
Descended from Tartars, bandied about 
lor almost a century from Tauris to 
Transcaucasia to Georgia to Cyprus, the 
Doukhobors—over 4.000 of them—arrived 
in Canada leaderless and penniless despite 
the help given them by British Quakers 
and by Count Leo Tolstoy who donated 
the royalties from his novel, Resurrection. 
Peter Verigin, the Doukhobor leader, was 
In Siberia but three years later he was 
released, went to Canada. Thereafter his 
flock grew numerous and prospered. Their 
canneries and granaries expanded. Their 
property became worth $20.000.000 even 


settlers, 





From Start to Finish 
ECONOMICAL 


HE majority of water works 
systems are owned by and oper- 
ated for the public. You are a part- 
owner of the municipal water 


| works system which serves your 


| 


| 


community. You want to see 
municipal costs reduced. 

One way to reduce municipal 
costs is to anstall needed water 
works improvements now and take 


i ady antage of low prices of materi- 


als and labor. Water works im- 
provements pay for themselves— 
do not require incr -ased taxes. 
Another way to keep municipal 
costs at a minimum is to use cast 
iron pipe for water mains. From 
start to finish, cast iron pipe is by 


far the most economical. Water 


works superintendents in cities all 
over the country report that the 
maintenance cost of casi iron pipe 
is a fraction of the expense of main- 
taining mains of other materials. 


The long life of cast iron pipe 
has saved, and is saving, many mil- 
lions of dollars of the people’s 
money. Cast iron water mains in- 
stalled over a century ago are still 
rendering satisfactory service. 
Mains of other materials would 
have been replaced long since. 
The reason for the long life and 
low maintenance cost of cast iron 
pipe is its effective resistance to 
rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous 
metal for water and gas mains 
and for sewer construction, that 
will not disintegrate from rust. 
This characteristic makes cast 
iron pipe the most practicable for 
underground mains since rust will 
not destroy it. 

For further information, write 
to The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 122 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Water works improvements are the ideal form 
of unemployment relief because they pay for themselves. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


This mark on pipe is 
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a pledge of economy 


(Trademark Rex.) 
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BRASSIERES OR 
STEEL GIRDERS 


HESE two products have one thing in 

common. The longest-wearing rayon under- 
things, the most durable steel 
product results from exact control of tempera- 
tures and pressures during its making. Accu- 
rate, rugged Taylor Instruments make such 
control possible for every industry. 





But Taylor has more to offer than individual 
instruments. Our experience in industry for 
80 years tells us that in most plants product 
quality can be still improved . . 
cut further. 


Not by use of instruments here and there. 
But by an inbuilt system of temperature con- 
trol, as closely related to the complete manu- 
facturing process as the machines in your prod- 
uction line—by an inbuilt system of Taylor 
Control. 


You may say, “That's all right in some 
plants. But I can’t make any more savings in 
mine.” Are you sure? Let a Taylor man go 
through your plant. He can find out exactly 
what may be needed to produce an even better 
product at even lower cost. He can find hidden 
temperature leaks that are costing you money. 
One of these men recently saved $30,000 for 
one manufacturer with Taylor Control. 

Send for a Taylor Man. Let him help you 
settle your questions on temperature and pres- 


sure now. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York. 


TEMPERATURE 
INSTRUMENTS 


LE OOO ONE A oat ~~ 


INDICATING - RECORDING - CONTROLLING 


Laat ali: ares 





A RN ay nnn Nee 


*The name Taylor now identifies our complete 
line of products, including Tycos instruments 


| though Canada took back 360,000 of the 
| now fruitful acres. Peter Verigin aged 
lustily, riding from village to village in 
a cart filled with beauteous singing maid- 
ens. This was shocking to his wife and his 
son, Peter II, who hastened back to 
Russia. 

The Doukhobors are thrifty, peace- 
| loving. They eat no flesh, drink no wine, 
use no tobacco. In their communal life, 
marriages (compulsory for all) are ef- 
fected simply by taking partners. The 
Doukhobors are averse to paying taxes 
and putting their children in provincial 
schools. Their resentment against schools 
they sometimes expressed by burning 
them. Nakedness is a part of the Douk- 
hobors’ religious practice, especially in a 
fanatical inner sect called the “Sons of 
Freedom.” Often, on their own lands, 
they go about naked even in midwinter, 
although this is less popular with the 

vounger generation than with strapping 
| Doukhobor matrons and bearded elders. 
Nakedness. is also a convenient form of 
protest against the Government, a protest 


| which the Northwest Mounted Police com- 





| admitted 


the best of any | 


bat with whips, tear-bombs, itch-powder 
(Time, Sept. 23, 1929 et seq.). 

In 1927 old Peter Verigin was killed in 
a strange explosion on a railroad train. 
Young Peter, who said he had been im- 
prisoned and twice remitted from death 
bv the U. S. S. R., got leave to return to 
Canada on condition that he stay away 
from Russia for good. Since then he has 
receiving $720.000 from his 
loyal, prosperous Doukhobors. But clashes 
with the Government have increased, hun- 
dreds of Doukhobors have been jailed. 
Proposals have been made that the Douk- 
hobors be at least isolated on an island; 
by the terms of their admission in 1899 
it is impossible to exile them. 

To exile Peter Verigin II is possible be- 
cause he came later, is an alien; but an 
alien convicted of a crime may be de- 
ported after serving half his prison term. 


| Last May, on the same day that 118 other 


. costs can be | 


Doukhobors were given three-year sen- 
tences for parading naked, Peter Verigin 
II was jailed for perjury. He hoped to be 
sent to Mexico (whose government would 
permit 10,000 Doukhobors to settle there) 
but Canada preferred to return him to the 
land of his birth. Canadian officials called 
his death-talk the usual plea of deportable 
persons, said the U. S. S. R. had given 
permission for his return. 

The two who raced to Halifax last week 
| were Simon F. Reibin, Peter Verigin’s per- 
sonal secretary, and Peter C. Makaroff, 
counselor to the Doukhobors, first of the 
sect ever to attend a university or become 
a lawyer. In Boston they were joined by 
the Doukhobors’ Vice President, Joseph P. 
Shukin, who had also hastened across the 
| continent. They wished to see Peter 
Verigin II before he went back to Russia 
| to learn about secret Doukhobor affairs 
from him, get from his lips a last message 
for his people. 

When the three Doukhobors arrived in 
Halifax they pretended to be pessimistic 
about their chances of saving Peter Veri- 
gin II. But just as the Montcalm was 
about to sail, a sheriff rushed aboard, 
served the captain with a writ. Peter Veri- 
gin II was taken ashore. This week Cana- 
| dian immigration authorities were to ap- 
| pear in court. show cause for his detention. 








SCIENCE 


Universal Bacteria? 

Guessers about the origin of life aff 
Earth last week hearkened when a dx. 
tinguished Californian announced the dj. 
covery of bacteria in meteorites. For la¢ 
of precise facts, some guessers have plac 
life, with meteors, sunshine, starshine anj 
cosmic rays, as an extra-mundane jp. 
trusion. Professor Charles Bernard mM 





man, the booming, moon-faced_ plan. 
physiologist who is dean of the University 
of California’s graduate division, noy 
thinks such guessers have been corre¢{ 
From several sources he acquired metecr- 
ites (meteors which landed intact 
Earth). These he doused, scrubbed, seare 
and otherwise sterilized, then pulverize 
in sterile mortars. The dust he placed in } 


' 











DEAN CHARLES BERNARD LIPMAN 


He 


sterilized star-dust. 


germ-cultures. Nine cultures 
growth of rod or coccoid bacteria 

Three years ago when Professor Lipman | 
found crystals in lifeless agar-agar taking 
the forms of living bacteria. he boome } 
“It is fascinating and irresistible to spect 
late as to whether or not these artificial 
bacilli may, under the proper enviror- 
mental conditions, take on the properties 
of living cells. Bi 

Last week he boomed about his me- 
teoritic bacteria: “I realize, of course, thet 
the experiments and conclusions will he 
challenged by competent critics and pro! 
ably more so by critics who are not com: 
petent. : 

The criticism he expects will parallel thi 
criticism he aroused when he _ report 
finding germs in archaic sedimentary rock 
ancient coal, deep-well petroleum: tha! | 
bugs got into his specimens despite all h 
germicidal precautions. 

To anticipate skeptics, Professor Lip- 
man last week noted that he found enoug 
organic nitrogen in his meteoric specimens 
to sustain the life of a few bacteria: thi! 
bacteria can endure intense cold; that the 
heat generated by a meteorite passing 
through the Earth’s atmosphere is no 
enough to kill sealed-in bacteria because 


showed 
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Only future generations will be able to 
answer exactly the all-important question 
that all careful house-builders will ask— 
“How long will these concealed heating 
units last, that are to be sealed behind the 


finished walls in my home?” 


The Aero Convector is made of cast iron 
—the lifetime metal. Cast iron radiators 
have served for over half a century, cast 


iron pipe for over one hundred years. The 


* 


tems. 
Lifetime Metal 


to heat solely by Convection. 


youll have la 
ash your jrandehilhen" 


The Aero Convector is the New 
Concealed Heating Unit for 
Steam, Vapor or Hot Water Sys- 
Made of Cast Iron 
and designed 


TIME 


t 


Aero Convector, possessing the same time- 
defying and corrosion-resisting properties, 
can logically be expected to render equiv- 
alent service. 

In addition to these qualities, so vital 
in a heating unit that is to be sealed be- 
hind finished and decorated walls, Aero’s 
warmth is more healthful, more comfort 
giving. The unit delivers a large volume 


of pleasantly warmed, slowly moving air, 














the 












—Full-automatic 
well as it looks. 
you illustrated booklet No. 405? 
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instead of a small volume of hot, dry air. 
Seven per cent more efficient . . . leak proof 

. operating noiselessly over all ranges of 
temperature... functioning perfectly with 
steam, vapor or hot water systems... Aero 
offers all you can ask in concealed heating. 
Your heating contractor will give you full 


information—or write direct to: 


NATIONAL RADIATOR CORPORATION 
235 Central Avenue, Johnstown, Penna. 


(Left) Another noteworthy Na- 
tional Product 
tional Gas Boiler. Fully enclosed 


the New Na- 


it works as 
May we send 
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et’s call the roll 
of “CENTRAL?” industries 


A central link — Cleveland and 


its industrial area! A meeting 
point for money and materials, 
for eastern goods and mid-western 
markets, for Superior ore deposits 
and Ohio or Pennsylvania steel 
mills, for inland transportation 
and lake shipping. 

A key point in this great indus- 
trial landscape — Ohio's 


bank! 


national 


largest 











\ place where you may call the 


roll of this region’s dominant 





industries— and find each leading 


group answering “Here” in the 
list of active depositors. 

Central United National Bank 
welcomes an opportunity to give 


additional information 


you re- 
garding its complete modern 


banking facilities or the 


district which it serves. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 











| two months. 
| tions, and many other rich ones, will buy 


the passage occurs so quickly that th 
interior of the meteorite is relatively cog) 
though the outside is white hot. 

Californians trust Professor Lipmy 
(“Lippy” to students). He is one of thy 
most learned men at Berkeley, and ep. 
nently practical. About ten years ago hy! 
became interested in curing iron deficieng 
in fruit trees by injecting certain liquid 
into the trunks. His technic has  saye; 
many a tree. Later he showed lumbermen 
how to poison trees destined for marine 
construction or telephone poles. The poi. 
sons repel molds, fungi, borers and other | 
wood-destroying agents. 

ot 


Millikan to Compton 

To honest Dr. Robert Andrews Mill 
kan, a fact is a fact. Last week he recog. 
nized a new one. Although: it fortified the 
cosmic ray theory of Dr. Arthur Holl 
Compton, who had become Dr. Millikan’ | 
opponent in the field of cosmic ray the. 
ories (Time, Jan. 9), Dr. Millikan at once 
published his new finding. 

The fact: Cosmic rays are less intense 
above the Isthmus of Panama than above 
more northerly California. Latitude, Dr. 
Millikan now admits, has a definite effect 
on cosmic rays. They are strongest near 
the earth’s magnetic poles, weakest near 
the magnetic equator. Dr. Compton has 
been proclaiming just that. 

From the latitude effect on cosmic rays, 
Dr. Compton deduces that they are mag- 
netically attractable corpuscles of elec- 
tricity (electrons or protons) and not, as 





Dr. Millikan has theorized, intractable 
corpuscles of light (photons). 
Another fact on which both  savants 


agree is that there is more than one kind 
of cosmic ray. Some rays pierce the 
earth's atmosphere more easily than 
others. If they are all electrons, those 
which reach sea level—reasons Dr. Comp- 
ton—must have as much as thirty billion 


volts behind them. Dr. Compton’s esti- 
mate is untenable, argues Dr. Millikan. 
Photons at five hundred million volts 


| make just as big a splash in an electro- 


scope as might electrons many_ times 
stronger. 
Caltech’s Dr. Paul Sophus_ Epstein 


mathematical physicist, patted the proud 
heads of both great scholars last week. 
much as his whimsical friend Dr. Albert 
Einstein, who still was in Pasadena. might 
have done. Nobel Laureates Millikan & 
Compton are both correct in their theories 
testified Dr. Epstein. Of cosmic rays 
which reach earth’s atmosphere, 30% are 
Compton electrons (or protons) and tend 
to congregate around the magnetic poles 
The remaining 70% are Millikan photons, 
darting right through the air to land & sea. 
Czech Analyzer 

The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace considered a Czech elec- 
trical device for analyzing chemicals s0 
highly useful that it imported the inventor 
last week, let him pause only briefly in 
Manhattan, sent him post-haste to Berke- 


ley, Calif. There he will be Professor 
Charles Bernard Lipman’s house guest 
After the University of California has 
Professor Jaroslav Heyrovsky for one 


month, he will spend another month at 
Stanford. Then Caltech will get him tor 
He expects those institu 
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his device. Enterprising Universities of 
Michigan, Chicago and Ohio already have 
them, only ones in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. tak } 

Polarograph is the device's name ; quick, 
precise qualitative and quantitative chemi- 
cal analysis is its purpose. It can tell the 
nature and constituents of a substance in 
from three to five minutes. It can detect 
substances dissolved in one million times 
their volume of water, and can do this 
with just two drops of the solution. It 
can detect the relative amounts of almost 
identical substances in a mixture, as fu- 
maric and maleic acids. It can detect mi- 
nute traces of poisonous adulterants of 
alcohol and ether, natural and synthetic 
vinegar, normal and abnormal urine. Pro- 
fessor Heyrovsky, who has been working 
with and refining the polarograph for a 
decade, declares it quicker, more sensitive, 
more accurate than any other method of 
analysis. 

All he does is put a substance to be 
examined into a small beaker. At the 
beaker’s bottom lies a layer of mercury, 


= — = — = 7 

















PROFESSOR JAROSLAV HEYROVSKY 
Two drops suffice his detector. 


the anode of a delicately balanced electri- 
cal system. Cathode of the system is a 
column of mercury which flows by separate 
drops (two to three seconds apart) into 
the substance to be analyzed. The current 
which flows through the system increases 
steadily by definite increments. Sub- 
stances react in a regular way to the cur- 
rent. By means of a mirror galvanometer, 
the polarograph marks a chart when re- 
actions occur. Professor Heyrovsky & 
colleagues have prepared scores of polaro- 
graph charts. Every user of a polarograph 
furnishes charts of more substances. By 
comparing the chart of an unknown sub- 
stance with available polarograph records, 
the investigator soon solves his analysis 
problem. 

Professor Jaroslav Heyrovsky is 43, 
medium tall, slim, dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, sharp-featured, thin-lipped, good 
humored. His family is at Prague’s social 
top. His father taught Roman Law at 
Prague. He teaches physics and chemistry 
at Charles University, Prague, is a fellow 
of the University College of London where 
he perfected his science and English 




















Reference Works in MAGAZINE FORM 


EacH ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM Reference Number is wholly devoted to one type of 
building. It covers in picture and text the best modern practice in design, plan, 
construction, equipment, decorating, furnishing and financing. Handsomely illus- 
trated with selected examples from all over the world. Articles are authoritative, 
comprehensive, up to the minute. 

Select the subject or subjects of interest to you from this list and mail with your 
check for $3.00 per issue. As only enough copies are printed to cover advance 
orders, it is necessary that your requirements be known now. 

Copies will be mailed promptly upon publication. 

JANUARY Remodeling and Modernizing (a few copies still available) 


















MARCH Country Houses 
May Shops and Stores 
JULY Expositions (Wholly devoted to A Century of Progress) 





SEPTEMBER Churches 
NOVEMBER Clubs and Fraternal Buildings 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. | 
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Snappish 


NERVES? 


@ Do you rush around your office like a distracted 
June-bug? Snap hasty orders? Snarl your dictation? 
Then, wonder why employees can’t get anything right? 

Possibly you’re irritable from caffeine. 

The caffeine in ordinary coffee over-stimulates the 
nerve centers, causes nervous indigestion, irritability, 
sleeplessness. Try cutting it out for two weeks, and 
see if the job doesn’t move more smoothly. 


NO! We don’t mean cutting out coffee. 


Just switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee . . . fine 
blend of Brazilian and Colombian coffees . . . 97% 
caffeine-free. Good for you. Enjoy it as usual... 
drink all you like . . . and check your own sleep, di- 
gestion, and nerves. 

You’ll probably find an improvement. 

Ground or in the Bean. . . Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfac- yo» 


tion guaranteed, or money back. Ce 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now ! 7 oc 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 7 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag OC 26 ie ’ 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee Sos ; 
and health. Use this coupon. ee i te at re 
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“And then we went way up in a fall tall building!” 


IT TAKES the unbounded imagination of a child to 
see the miracle of the skyscraper. To her it is like 
a beautiful dream of far-off lands and strange and 
interesting people. It is a fairy story come true. 

The real miracle of a modern building, large 
or small, is its elevator — that vertical conveyance 
which has raised the city from dusty streets to 
That 


steadily upward or downward without a swerve 


the clear, clean air above. var which rides 
in its path. That marvel of modern transportation 
which levels itself at the various floors, responds 
automatically to signals, and is as modern in dress 


as a 1933 debutante! 


And today a modern elevator is not necessarily 


a new elevator. Under the Otis Modernization Plan, 


many and many an old elevator is made good as new 


at a nominal cost to the owner. 


This is something you want to know because you 
are entitled to the best of elevator service in the 
apartment where you live or the office where you 
work or wherever you have your business. If you 
are not getting good service, don’t hesitate to tell 
the owner about this Otis Plan. He'll really profit 
a hundredfold from modernization. For he’ll not 
only please you, but every tenant in his building. 
NOTE: 


for improving efficiency and economy of freight elevators. 


OTI 


A specia is Modernization Service is also availab 
4 l Otis Mod t S I lable 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Historic Saturday 

“Whereas on the nights of Feb. 3 and 4. 
1917, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Imperial German Govern- 


ment and, 
“Whereas more than 16 years have in- 
tervened before the American people have 
turned their eyes back to the lofty ideals 
of human uplift and new freedom as pro- 
pounded by Woodrow Wilson . . . and 
“Whereas it is now fitting that due rec- 
ognition be given by the great State of 
Louisiana in line with the far-reaching 


principles enunciated by that illustrious 
Southerner who sought to break the fetters 
of mankind throughout the world... . 

“Now, therefore, I, Oscar Kelly Allen, 
Governor of the State of Louisiana, do 
hereby ordain that Saturday, the 4th day 
of February, 1933... be a_ holiday 
throughout the State . ; . and I do hereby 
order that all public business, including 
schools, banks and other public enter- 
prises be suspended ... and that the 
proper ceremonies to commemorate that 
event be held.” 

Thus last week for the first time in 
history the anniversary of the day that 
President Wilson gave German Ambas- 
sador Count von Bernstorff his walking 
papers was officially observed. Though no 
“proper ceremonies” were held anywhere 
in Louisiana, the proclamation closed 
every bank in New Orleans, brought busi- 
ness to a standstill.* And it thereby 
stopped (as it was intended it should) a 
run on New Orleans’ $65,000,000 Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co.—third largest bank in, 
the city. To New Orleans it was the fan- 
tastic second act of a drama that opened 
last month with the crash of the big Union 
Indemnity Insurance group (Time, Jan. 
16), closely associated with President Ru- 
dolf S. Hecht of the Hibernia and Senator 
Huey Pierce (“Kingfish”) Long. 

Later in the week New York’s lumber- 
ing Congressman Hamilton Fish Jr.,.pur- 
suing his demands for an investigation of 
all companies that failed subsequent to 
R. F. C. support, asked for a probe of the 
Union Indemnity situation. Declaring it 
“a rotten mess that should and must have 
full publicity,” Congressman Fish also 
demanded the resignation of President 
Hecht as chairman of the New Orleans 
R. F. C. advisory committee. Rudolf 
Hecht, he charged, had known all along 
that Union Indemnity was tottering, and 
as a director he had seen to it that part 
of the $4,000,000 R. F. C. aid was 
promptly used to pay off bank loans from 
his Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 

New Orleans newspapers for days & 
days did not carry a line on the Union 
Indemnity crash after their first brief 
inside-page stories. When they received 
Washington dispatches on Congressman 
Fish’s charges last week they killed them, 
ostrich-wise, at President Hecht’s urgent 
request. Of course the news went out to 
newspapers in the North. Hibernia Bank 
& Trust, doing a nation-wide business, be- 





: ° 

‘Because the proclamation did not reach them 
until late “Wilson Day,” most country banks 
throughout Louisiana did business as usual 


gan to suffer heavy out-of-town withdraw- 
als, and the news seeped through New 
Orleans’ financial district. President Hecht 
wired complete refutation of the charges 
and Congressman Fish offered to review 
the facts. Shot back President Hecht: 
“Thank you for your message. . . . In the 
meantime this unfortunate publicity has 
done irreparable damage to my _ bank.” 
By Friday night it was clear that the Hi- 
bernia could not face another day. 
Leading New Orleans bankers and State 
officials went into an all-night huddle. 
President Hecht, a swart, smallish man 
with glistening black hair and a_ thick 
cropped mustache, was in a tight fix. For 
years he fought branchbanking as “‘finan- 
cial feudalism” and “economic vassalage.” 
Last autumn when he was elected second 





Wide World 
CONGRESSMAN FIsH 


His “rotten mess” outburst ... 


vice president of the American Bankers 
Association, thus assuring him of the 
presidency in 1935, he ate his words ard 
said: “We cannot stem the tide of eco- 
nomic events.” A Bavarian from Ansbach, 
he learned banking in Chicago, went to 
the Hibernia 26 years ago. At 33 he was 
president. John J. Gannon, whom he dis- 
placed, spent the brief balance of his life 
cursing Rudolf Hecht in all public places 
as a double-crosser. 

To Rudolf Hecht’s side last week rallied 
Huey Long and his puppet Governor Oscar 
Kelly Allen. It was Huey Long, in New 
Orleans to fight a Senate investigation of 
his political steamroller, who ordered a 
public holiday on Saturday to give the 
Hibernia a 48-hour breathing spell over 
the weekend. But no one at the Friday 
night conference could recall any historic 
event that occurred on Feb. 4. Routed 
from his bed, the city librarian ploughed 
through volumes of histories. Hours later 
he reported: “Nothing ever happened in 
this world on Feb. 4.” His thanks was a 
blast of purple oaths from Huey Long. 
Arthur G. Newmyer, one of the publishers 
of the New Orleans /tem, was roused by 
telephone. A member of his family dug 


from the World Almanac the fact that 
President Wilson had severed relations 
with Germany on the night of Feb. 3. 
Huey Long pounced on it: “It took them 
two nights at least to do a job like that.’’ 
He turned to Governor Allen: “Oscar, 
make it for the nights of Feb. 3rd and 4th 
That will give you a legal holiday Satur- 
day.” 

The Times Picayune, forewarned, held 
its presses until the proclamation was 
written. The Tribune, another morning 
paper, replated and re-delivered. Thurs- 
day’s dispatches on Congressman Fish’s 
charges were then released (on inside 
pages) in Saturday editions. 

New Orleans was thrown into uproar. 
With banks closed, Saturday night pay- 
rolls were not met. Many Negro laborers, 
living hand-to-mouth, could not buy food 
Department stores flatly refused to cash 
checks. Until news of the holiday-making 
conference leaked out, newspaper offices 














Underwood & Underwood 
BANKER HECHT 


. caused an ingenious holiday. 


were swamped with inquiries from mysti- 
fied subscribers wanting to know what it 
was all about. 

The R. F. C. promised $20,000,000. 
Huey Long announced: “I am not a bet- 
ting man but I am willing to bet no person 
loses a thin dime. . . . Watch for Mon- 
day. All will be happy.” On Monday all 
banks opened for business one hour earlier 
than usual. The Hibernia ran a full-page 
advertisement (from which President 
Hecht’s name was omitted), offering to 
pay each & every depositor on demand. 
New Orleans returned to its preparations 
for Mardi Gras. 


Tires to War 

Wanting a little more trade for himself, 
a retail tire dealer in Cleveland shaded 
prices slightly one day fortnight ago. An- 
other dealer learned about it, shaded his 
prices a trifle more. The movement spread 
quickly throughout the city. By evening 
tire prices had been slashed as much as 
56%. All dealers did a roaring but highlv 
unprofitable business as private owners 
and truck fleet operators jammed in to 
buy tires for the next two or three years. 
Next day the big Akron rubber companies 


> 
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wired stern orders for the skirmish to 
cease. Back-up went Cleveland’s tire 
prices even faster than they had come 
down. 

Last week not a small dealer but Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., one of the “Big 
Four,” slashed list prices 5% to 10%. It 
was the opening salvo of another major 
price war for the already war-ravished tire 
industry. The reason given was, as usual, 
the fact that the mail order houses had 
cut first in their spring & summer catalogs, 
out last month. Goodyear, Goodrich, 
U. S. Rubber and smaller Seiberling met 
the cut but only after cursing Firestone 
for upsetting the applecart once again. 

Pointing out that mail order prices 
affect less than 3% of the replacement 
market, Vice President Robert Smith 
Wilson of Goodyear growled: ‘That the 
remaining 97% of the tire market should 
be disrupted under such reasoning is a 
matter to be greatly deplored.” President 
James Dinsmore Tew of Goodrich argued: 
“In our opinion present economic condi- 
tions do not justify any reduction 
and we cannot believe that any benefit to 
employes, security holders or the general 
public will result.” 

Only good that Akron could see in the 
war was the possibility that it might put 
a stop to the bigger & bigger concessions 
that important buyers have been demand- 
ing—and getting—for the past few 
months. From now on, tiremen hoped, 
the list price would be the actual selling 
price, not a fond wish. In Chicago both 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. promptly cut 5% under Fire- 
stone’s new prices. 





ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 


Oldster’s Blast 


When a man has “owned 46 railroads 
and built four,’ wrested a great fortune 
from the Chicago stockyards and retired 
to live in fox-hunting grandeur outside of 
Boston and abroad, he may well, at 73, 
feel entitled to tell the world what is what. 
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Wide World 
FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE 


“Chuck out the professors! 
about Europe!” 


Forget 


Such a man is proud old Frederick Henry 
Prince of Prides Crossing, Mass., Newport 


(where he bought the Marble House of 





as in the kitchens of the popular seashore resort 


SFIEETS: For Automobile |: the galleys of modern sea-going vessels as well 


Deep Drawing 





ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 


hotels you will find Allegheny Metal extensively 
used for the kitchen, counter and other food handling 
and preparation equipment. This remarkable metal 
finds equally important application for decorative metal 
embellishments, doors, grilles and other ornamental 
work where maximum resistance to salt air corrosion 


PIPE is desired. Write for Allegheny Brochure G-12. 





ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 

Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


the late Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Bg. 
mont), and Pau and Paris, France. Re. 
turning to the U. S. last week fron 
Europe, Frederick Henry Prince delivered 
himself of a dictum to which many a lesser 
U. 3. 
with admiration and respect. 

“Professors,” declared Businessman 
Prince, ‘are one of the chief curses of the 
country. They talk too much. Most pro- 
fessors are a bunch of cowards and med. 
dlers. Men do not shrink from life unless 
there is some cowardice about them. Pro- 
fessors do not hesitate to accept the en- 
dowments of those who have served the 
people and the nation in commerce and 
industry, but do nothing themselves but 
talk. You have only to think back over 
the last ten years to realize the difficulties 
we have been drawn into through profes- 
sors. The sooner we get away from their 
influence the better... . 

“T don’t think the farmer is as badly 
off as he says he is. His chief trouble is 
that he is land poor. Did you ever 
see a farmer—outside of New England— 
who did not want to buy the next piece 
of property to him? A second trouble is 
that there has to be a general moratorium 
on mortgages. We are getting it indi- 
rectly.* Let’s be honest, take it on the 
chin and write off these mortgages on the 
basis of 50¢ on the dollar. This does not 
apply to farms alone but to all business 

“Chuck out the professors, declare a 
general moratorium . . . and forget about 
Europe. That will lead us somewhere.” 

Businessman Prince’s outburst had ap- 
parently been touched off by the seven- 
point program for the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration enunciated last fortnight by 
Columbia’s Economist Rexford Guy Tug- 
well (Time, Feb. 6). From him and the 


‘rest of the professorial Roosevelt “brain 


trust’ came no retort. But pedagogs 
throughout the land promptly answered 
Businessman Prince. Snapped young 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago: “If professors 
had been listened to more in politics and 
economics conditions wouldn't be 
what they are. But in times of prosperity 
no one will listen to a professor because 
he isn’t prosperous. In times of Depression 
he’s told that he’s rocking the boat if he 
talks.” Dean Ralph Emerson Heilman of 
Northwestern nodded: ‘Surely. Some pro- 
fessors are meddlers and busybodies, just 
as some financiers are crooks.” 

Minnesota’s Arthur W. Marget  ob- 
served: “Professors are stead ly making 
recommendations that are systematically 
disregarded. If Mr. Prince can point out 
a single instance outside the Glass 
Steagall bill where their advice has been 
taken on anything, I will award him 
gardenia.” 

After his blast Businessman Prince en- 
tered the fastnesses of “Princemere.” his 
1,000-acre estate with 7o-room house al 
smart Prides Crossing. There he raises 
horses and hounds, sometimes plays polo 
despite his age, is regarded by Boston as 
one of its crustiest celebrities. 

Frederick Henry Prince quit Harvard 
before he was graduated, entered the bro- 
kerage business in 1881, married the 
daughter of a wealthy waterworks builder 
His railroad deals and manipulations soon 


*For a report of life insurance companies 
current actions on farm mortgages, see p. 12. 
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One of a series of advertisements describing 
the mayor essentials of utility investments. 


ONE service 
in ONE part 
of ONE state 


OMPLETE interconnection of 
facilities is the chief distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Pacific Lighting utility group. 

This policy has kept Pacific Lighting 
service confined to one branch of the utility 
business—gas and electric—in Southern 
California, where it started nearly fifty years 
ago with a small gas plant in Los Angeles, 
then a town of ten thousand homes. 

A utility investor’s choice between the 
securities of a system which is highly local- 
ized or one which groups together various 
units too widely separated or too different in 
character to be physically connected must 
weigh certain advantages of each. 

On the one hand a group of scattered 
companies engaged in various branches of 
the business offers a high degree of diversi- 
fication both geographically and commer- 
cially. Pacific Lighting’s interests, on the 
other hand, are concentrated in eleven 
Southern California counties, where the 
system serves approximately one million 
users of gas and electricity. Its welfare is 
necessarily bound up with the development 
of this one large territory. 

The justification of this policy of local- 
ization is essentially economic. Actual phys- 
ical interconnection of all parts of the Pacific 
Lighting system is a primary factor in its 
ability to give dependable service at low 
rates. 

From the standpoint of management, 
also, exclusive attention to the utility prob- 
lems of this single territory throughout 
nearly half a century of its development is 
unquestionably beneficial to the service and 
to the interests of the stockholders. 


Pacific Lighting’s structure is exactly 


comparable to that of a large utility operat- 





ing company, with departments serving var- 
ious sections of the territory. It operates, 
however, as a holding company for the sake 
of the greater mobility of action which that 
form allows in acquiring or disposing of 
properties, taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties for economical financing, etc. 

In former years, before the Pacific Light- 
ing system had developed to its present 
scope, diversification was extremely limited. 
Now the company considers that it has at- 
tained a stage of development which offers 
not only the advantages of a highly eco- 
nomic plan of service operation and manage- 
ment, but a reasonable diversification of 
domestic, industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural uses over a populous area of 38,000 
square miles. 

The company’s cash dividend record is 
continuous for more than a generation, with 


only one interruption since 1887. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation is offering no secur- 


ities at the present time but is continuing to 


finance construction requirements with its own 


funds. These advertisements are designed to in- 


crease the investing public’s knowledge of the 
company and its securities, as an aid to the eco- 


nomical marketing of future issues. 


14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only through 
the securities of holding companies, 

In the final analysis, those holding companies 
which render the greatest economic service 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service—-are best able to earn 
dividends and conserve property values. The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service. 

These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pacific 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 
in Southern California. They deal individually with: 


ORGANIZATION 8. Reserves 
1. Management 9. Dividend Record 
10, Intercompany 
Financing 
SERVICE 
¥11. INTERCON- 
NECTED 
FACILITIES 
12. Economy of 
Operation 
Property Values 13. Quality of 
» S Type of Product 
Securities Issued 14. Low Rates 


. History 


. Revenue Sources 


2 
3. Territory Served 
4 
5 


. Unity of System 
CAPITAL 


6. Capitalization and 


Investments in utility securities should be ex- 
amined with reference to each of these essential 
economic features, 

The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is 


available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 





PACIFIC LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership four 
interconnected California Utilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO, 


SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 
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A compact year ’round unit 
air conditioner for office, 
restaurant, store, home. 

wherever capacity or other 
requirements dictate its use. 
Specialists in any of York’s 71 
branches will advise you im- 
partially as to the type of in- 
stallation suited to yourneeds. 


Name 


Address 


ee 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 


I am interested in Air Conditioning for. 








WHERE IS MR. BROWN TODAY? 


BORA wise froomemns| 


% ape 





Brown is home... helping swell 
the staggering annual total of days lost by indoor 
workers because of colds...colds that appear with 
the advent of artificial heat in the Fall... climb to 
peak figures in midwinter’s parched indoor air... 
and disappear when heating systems are shut off 
for the summer. @ Again... when the weather 
hovers in the humid nineties...efficiency decreases 
.-- production effort drops...and more days, meas- 
ured in work accomplished, are lost. @ York Air 
Conditioning provides clean, healthful, invigor- 
ating indoor air the year ’round...comfortably 
heated and humidified in winter...comfortably 
cooled and dehumidified in summer. It shuts out 
nerve-racking street noises and dirt. It has definite 
modernization and investment value. G Central or 
unit system...it lives up to a name that has spelled 
quality and reliability for the past half-century. 
YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PA. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL, AND MARINE REFRIGERATION ® OIL REFINERY EQUIPMENT 
MILK AND ICE CREAM PLANT MACHINERY 
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made him one of State Street’s most Spec. 
tacular figures. Much of his fortune, rp. 
puted one of the largest in M: issachuseti: 
came from Chicago Junction Railway, 
which he sold to New York Central fg 
$32,000,000, and from Union Sted 
Co. Both companies were built by him iy! 
the early 1890 s. A good part of each year 
he spends in France, either in his Paris 
house or at Pau where he is Master of Fox 
Hounds. After the death of Clevelands 
Myron Timothy Herrick, Frederick Henry 
Prince was mentioned for Ambassador to 
France but New Jersey’s plump, influential 
Senator Edge beat him to it. Other inter. 
ests of Businessman Prince are his big 
America’s Cup yacht Weetamoe and the 
swank Myopia Country Club which he and 
his friends founded, taking the name from 
the fact that most of them were near. 
sighted. 





Steel & Dividends 


Reporters gathering at No. 71 Broad- 
way, Manhattan for U. S. Steel Corp's 
dividend meeting last week were sent up 
to the 20th floor instead of to the chair. 
man’s ofiice. They explored the big wait- 
ing room, sampled water in the cooler 
found it tepid, made remarks about a bit 
of Christmas tinsel still festooned around 
a clock. No cigars were passed. At 
length Myron Charles Taylor, Steel's 
handsome, grey-haired finance chairman 
stepped in, announced that a 5o¢ quarterly 
dividend had been declared on the pre- 
ferred stock. Yelling loudly, “Fifty cents 
fifty cents” to their colleagues stationed at 
telephones, the reporters stampeded for 
the statements in Mr. Taylor’s hands 
nearly knocked him down. Still smiling 
pleasantly he waited for questions. No on 
asked anything so Mr. Taylor boomed 
“Well, good-by.” No one answered. .. 

Inspired press stories had prepared Wall 
Street for a cut in Steel’s regular $7 pre- 
ferred dividend, paid since the compan) 
was fermed by John P. Morgan the Elder 
in rgor. A slash to $4 or $5 was generally 
expected. Reduction to a $2 rate took the 
city by surprise. Last July the directors 
had warned that the dividend could be 
continued only if business picked up. An 
$18,500,000 deficit in the last quarter ol 
1932 and a $92,000,000 deficit for the year 
had eaten heavily into Steel’s working 
capital. The late Elbert Henry Gary used 
to say that the corporation always needs 
at least $100,000,000 in cash for efficient 
operation. At the end of September cash 
was down to $130,000,000 and last quarter 
losses must have depleted it further. The 
new $2 annual rate, requiring about $8- 
000,000 a year, could probably be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Neither this nor the 
fact that the preferred dividend is cumuli- 
tive (must eventually be paid in full) was 
much comfort to its conservative stock 
holders, who had long regarded Steel pre- 
ferred as better than most bonds. 





Steel shares, slumping sharply after the 
reduction, led the whole New York stock 
list downward, pounded by a barrage 0! 
other dividend cuts. American Sted! 
Foundries also cut its $7 preferred to $2 


Studebaker Corp., breaking a 20-year rec- 
ord, passed its preferred entirely. Drus. 


Inc. pared its common rate from $4 to $3 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, like 
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American Tobacco the week before, 
omitted its usual extra.* 

General Motors Corp. despite a $63,- 

000,000 deficit for last year last week de- 
clared the regular 25¢ quarterly dividend 
on its 43,500,000 shares of common stock. 
In 1931 GM earned $97,000,000. Last 
year it earned $164,979. 
“ National Lead. Two years ago Ed- 
ward Joel Cornish, forthright president of 
National Lead Co. (Dutch Boy white 
lead, paint, Babbitt metal), told his stock- 
holders that if the $5 common stock 
dividend should have to be passed “then 
all the work and planning of your manage- 
ment will have been in vain.” Last week 
it looked as if all of President Cornish’s 
work had been in vain. National Lead 
reported earnings of $3.15 per_ share 
against $5.48 in 1931, and Mr. Cornish 
admitted that further dividends hinged on 
earnings, that business showed no improve- 
ment. Retreating stubbornly, he said: 
“The [$7] dividend on the preferred has 
been paid every year since organization 
of the company. Nothing but dire neces- 
sity would cause the dividend . . . to be 
passed, and thus destroy its goodwill value 
that has been built up during the last 4o 
years. When a company has the necessary 
cash it would be an outrage to delay pay- 
as 

At the year end National Lead had 
$8,000,000 in cash & securities. Preferred 
dividends require about $2,000,000 an- 
nually. In 1931 National Lead paid an 
extra 25¢ “unemployment relief” dividend 
on its common, urged stockholders to 
“pass it along.” 

Metropolitan Giant. Only financial in- 
stitution in the world larger than Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. is the Federal 
Reserve System. Only larger private cor- 
poration is American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Last week Metropolitan Life 
reported that its assets had climbed $179,- 
256,000 last year to a new high of $3,769,- 
372,425. Its total income was $922.000,000 
—an average of $3,032,740 for each busi- 
ness day. Of this, $563,000,000 was paid 
back to policy holders—an average of 
$3,857 a minute. 

Other prime Metropolitan facts: 

@ During 1933 it will pay $101,685,956 
in policy dividends, down less than 1% 
from last year. 

@ Total policies in force: $18,.980,700,000 
—18.3.% of all U. S. life insurance. 

@ Employes added last year: 1,000. 

@ Last week Metropolitan did not join 
other life insurance companies in their 
moratorium on Iowa farm mortgages but 
stated it would be lenient with defaulters 
(see p, 12). 

“Over the Falls” 

Nine years ago, an energetic, middle- 
aged spinster who had fought the good 
fight for women’s votes, who was a lieuten- 
ant in an ambulance unit but did not get 
to France, who was a good friend and 
committee-mate of many of Manhattan’s 
ablest socialites, took up the profession of 
helping other women make money. 
Daughter of a well-to-do Kentucky family, 
since girlhood she had speculated in the 
stockmarket, at the height of the boom 





' *President Kenneth Raleigh Kingsbury of 
Standard Oil of California stated last week that 
the long-negotiated merger with Standard of New 
Jersey was “imminent.” 








0 SALES MANAGER CAN KNOW 





TOO MUCH ABOUT HIS SALESMEN’S SALES 


Bit Jones was a fine salesman. Every 
one said so; his sales manager, the 
president, and he himself admitted it. 
He worked for a wholesale hardware 
house and turned in a fine total volume 
each month. 

But one day his sales manager decided 
to analyze sales the Comptometer way. 
He discovered a great many interesting 
things ... including the fact that Bill 
Jones’ sales, while large in volume, 
were extremely weak in profit. Because 
he was, without realizing it, pushing the 
wrong items. 

He called a few facts to Bill’s atten- 
tion. Today, Bill Jones is still known as 
a fine salesman .. . and known is the 
word! The sales manager knows, the 
president knows, and Bill Jones knows 
exactly what items he is selling, and 
why he is selling them. No more non- 
profit items for Bill Jones... 
the sales manager responsible for his 


or for 


results! 


The Road to Quick and Complete 
Sales Facts 


This is, of course, an elementary case. 
But every sales manager today realizes 
he must have complete sales informa- 
tion... and have it quickly ... in order 
to keep ahead of his job. 

Effective sales analysis helps him in 
directing and educating his personnel. 
and which 





It shows which salesmen 
items—are profit-producers, and which 
are slackers. It forces concentration 


on profit lines, It gives him timely 


COMPTOMETER 


(TRADE MARK) 


information about sales trends ... and 
enables him to keep safely ahead of 
production. 

Sales Analysis (likewise Payroll, Ma- 
terial, Expense, and other analyses) 
need not be complicated and expensive. 
And it is not—when done by the Comp- 
tometer Peg-Board method. This com- 
bination makes all analysis work simple, 
rapid, and inexpensive, because: 


1. It eliminates costly copying and re- 


capping of figures. 


2. Its extreme flexibility makes it 
applicable to almost any distribu- 


tion set-up. 


3. It brings decisive facts promptly 
to executive attention — before it 


is too late for action. 


4. It supplies results that require no 
subsequent translation. 


5. It saves money. 


To aid sales managers, we have pre- 
pared an authoritative folder entitled, 
“A New Method of Compiling a Sales 
Analysis.” Send for your free copy to- 
day. Or, better yet, let a Comptometer 
representative bring you one... and 
explain how easily and cheaply the 
Comptometer Peg-Board Method can be 
installed in your office. Telephone our 
office in your city, or write us direct. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1720 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PROFIT-PRODUCING FACTS 
FROM ACCURATE FIGURES 


UI 
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was said to have piled up $6,000,000 
profits. As an investment adviser, well- 
recommended by many a banker, she be- 
gan speculating (successfully) for her 
clients. John P. Morgan’s sister Anne, the 














International 


Epna V. O'BRIEN 


“The charge came down on me like a ton 
of brick.” 
late Elizabeth Marbury and Amelia Ear- 
hart Putnam were among them. Her big 
offices on Fifth Avenue were always busy. 
Just before the stockmarket crash, as a 
member of the Committee on the Finan- 
cial Education of Women she headed a 





thrift exposition in Manhattan. Last week 
Edna V. O’Brien was arrested for grand 
larceny. 

Miss O’Brien was charged with with- 
holding $80,000 in securities given her by 
a client. She explained that all her opera- 
tions for clients were conducted in her 
own name, that some of them were on 
margin. When the market slumped she 
suddenly found the securities frozen in her 
brokerage accounts and bank loans. No 
matter how loudly a client might demand, 
there was no way to get the securities out. 

On the complaint of Dr. Mary Dunne 
Walsh last December Miss O’Brien was 
haled before the New York State Bureau 
of Securities. She refused to answer ques- 
tions. The Bureau enjoined her from 
further activity and a receiver was ap- 
pointed. Last week she said: “The charge 
came down on me like a ton of brick. 
I was overwhelmed.” 

Her socialite friends were shocked and 
grieved at her predicament. Most of them 
believed it was all a big mistake. On re- 
ports that Amelia Earhart Putnam had 
lost $150,000, George Palmer Putnam 
would only comment: “That’s all dead and 
past and over the falls.” 

Meantime the receiver was preparing to 
subpoena Miss QO’Brien’s accounts with 
New York Stock Exchange firms. Miss 
O’Brien was trying to raise $15,000 to get 
out of jail. 


Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 
Arthur Reynolds, 64; longtime chair- 
man of Chicago’s Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. who resigned 
last May because “the dampness of the cli- 









































The Questions 


. What planet is usually called the eve- 
ning star? 
Where is Mammoth Cave? 

. Why is December so named? 

How does the rattlesnake sound its 





wn 


rattle? 

Who was Kublai Khan? 

What are aborigines? 

Where was Napoleon born? 

. What is an amphibian in aeronautics? 
Alaska was sold to the U. S. by what 
country 


. What caused the Trojan War? 


The Cnswers 


- Venus. 

- Kentucky. 

- From Latin ‘‘decem’’ meaning ‘‘ten,”’ 
this being the tenth month among the 
early Romans. 

4. By shaking the horny interlocking 
joints at the end of its tail. 

5. Founder of the Mongol dynasty of 

6 


S SeNom 


sands 


On=— 





China " 
. Earliest known inhabitants of a 
country. 
7. Corsica. 
8. Airplane from and 
water. 
9 
0. 


ned to rise 
land or 


desi 
alight on either 
- Russia 


. The abduction of Helen by Paris. 


seller or send 


responsible, 


hours 


Iry 


and Answer Garne 


Here is an interesting information test 
to try on yourself and on your family 
and friends. Answer the questions first, 
then consult the answers below to see 
what your score is. You will find it 
entertaining 
mpestiene. are typical of many thou- 
which 
venient and useful of all quick-reference works, 


WEBSTE 


The best 

Webster's 
Authority.” The 
legiate right up to date. 106,000 entries: 
words; dictionary of Biography; ¢ 
punctuation; use of capitals, abbreviations, ete.; for- 
eign words and phrases, 1268 pages, 1700 illustrations. 


Get the Best ~ At All Bookstores 


New Low Prices: Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, 
$5.00; Leather, $7.00; Limp Pigskin, $7.50. Purchase of your book- 
order 
Remember: A Merriam-Webster appears on the cover of every 
dictionary for which G. & C. Merriam Company is editorially 


This Question 


and informative. These 


are answered in the most con- 





COLLEGIATE 


KK Meniam-rebslez 


abridged dictionary because it is based upon 


New International Dictionary—the “Supreme 
Fourth Edition brings Webster’s Col- 
hundreds of new 
zetteer; rules of 





and remittance direct to the publishers. 


Send for FREE Booklet of Questions & Answers 


This question and answer game will afford many entertaining and educational 


Cotten be sent you free with full information about WEBSTER’S 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield Mass, 1 
Please send me free your new booklet of Questions and 1t 
Answers and full information about Webster’s Collegiate. 1 
: (TIME 2-13-33) ! 
Co TE OT ETE ; 2 obensiile 
ee bt Ree Rae Se eee a ee I 
City Sea TT ete Re ! 


mate here affects my ears,” was electej 
vice chairman of foggy San Francisco; 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A,, fiji) 
largest U. S. bank. His friends hoped 
was slated for the chairmanship now he 
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International 
ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


“It is one of the big jobs. . No doubt 


about it!” 


by Amadeo Peter Giannini. As vice chair- 
man he will be the bank’s chief executive 
officer. 

Said Banker Reynolds in Chicago last 
week: “I’m going to San Francisco to help 
develop the town into a still greater money 
center, just as I have done in Chicago. I’m 
tired of loafing. After seven months of it 
I have decided that I can’t stand it any 
longer. It isn’t any loafing job or hon- 
orary title that I am taking. It is one 
of the big jobs in the country, no doubt 
about it! id 

Chicago wondered last week whether 
Banker Giannini would also find a place 
for Banker Reynolds’ rotund older brother 
George McClelland, 68, who has been un- 
employed since he quit Continental Illi- 
nois at the year end. 

Curtis Bean Dall, son-in-law of Presi- 
dent-elect Roosevelt, applied for member- 
ship on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. At the year end he retired as a 
partner of Goodbody & Co., has since 
operated independently with a desk at 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 

Frank Clifford Lowry, sugar tycoon who 
stepped down one notch to a vice-presi- 
dency of National Biscuit Co. last fort- 
night, resigned to devote full time to his 
sugar-broking firm of Lowry & Co. 

David Oliver Selznick, executive vice 
president in charge of stricken Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum’s film production, re 
signed after prolonged wrangling with 


President Benjamin Bertram Kahane 0} | 


the producing subsidiary. 

Robert Emmet Dowling, Manhattan 
financier, was elected a director of New 
York Life Insurance Co., filling the va- 
ccncy left by the late Darwin Pearl Kings- 
iey. President Buckner revealed that Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s last official letter to the 
company was one dated Dec. 28, express- 
ing satisfaction at Director Dowling’s ac- 
ceptance of the invitation. 
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Subsidy Suspended 

Long promised by Democrats is a “new 
deal” in airmail subsidies, a breaking of 
the system fostered by Pos He ister General 
Walter Folger Brown. Last week the 
Senate acted to make the 1933-34 airmail 
appropriations part of the new deal, struck 
$19,000,000 from the Post Office Appro- 
priation Bill, left it for the next Congress 
to insert, if it chooses, in a deficiency bill. 

Vexed by the Senate’s action, airmail 
contractors were not shocked. Aware 
that airmail is a potent means of Ad- 
ministration publicity and patronage, they 
chose to regard the Senate’s action as 1) 
a slap at Postmaster General Brown and 
>) a determination to let the incoming 
Administration get full credit for what- 
ever is done about airmail in the next 
four years, extensions or economies. 

While the Senate was arguing, Post- 
master General Brown drew the wrath of 
the House Post Office Committee and 
some operators by juggling airmail routes 
in precisely the manner which the law 
provides but which his critics call “arbi- 
trary.” He gave Transcontinental & 
Western Air a mail route from Los An- 
geles to San Francisco as an “extension” 
of its New York-Los Angeles run. The 
extension parallels United Air Lines. Also 
to T. & W. A. he gave a route from Colum- 
bus to Chicago; to American Airways 
an extension from Buffalo to Detroit 
(joining its Detroit-Chicago). Both the 
latter extensions compete with United’s 


service from New York to Chicago. 
American Airways lost its Kansas City- 
Omaha route to United; lost also its 


Phoenix-San Diego. 

Most curious was the extension of 
American Airways from Muskegon across 
Lake Michigan to Milwaukee. American 
Airways does not fly that route. Kohler 
Aviation Corp. (not a mail carrier) does. 
Reputedly, American Airways was given 
the extension on condition that it sublet 
the contract to Kohler. 

-~@ 
Northwest Passage 

Among the developments which the new 
Postmaster General will pass upon (see 
above) is a proposed extension of North- 
west Airways’ service from Bismarck, N. 
Dak. to Seattle. (At present the lines 
radiate from Twin Cities to Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, Winnipeg, Bismarck.) 
The proposed extension would put Seattle, 
Helena, Billings, Twin Cities on a direct 
airline with Chicago, would provide a 
natural channel for trans-Pacific mail. But 
the terrain is difficult, and northwest win- 
ters are rigorous. Skeptics wondered if 
year-round schedules could be maintained. 
Last fortnight Northwest Airw: Lys officials 
in St. Paul staged what they felt was a 
convincing demonstration. 

A telegram brought Amelia Earhart 
Putnam hurrying from Rye, N. Y. In St. 
Paul, after speeches, receptions, a lunch- 
eon, she boarded a Ford tri-motor accom- 
panied by Northwest officials, let herself 
be flown to Seattle, landed next day. Fly- 
ing time: 13 hr. Proudly Northwest 


called its hoped-for extension “The Amelia 
Earhart Route.” 











“CHEAP LAMPS 


ARE FAR TOO 
EXPENSIVE” 


NY organization 
large numbers of lamps 


using 


should be careful in making 
lamp purchases. Testing labo- 
find that 
standard quality give from 
10% to 40% more light for the 
current consumed than is ob- 


ratories lamps of 


tained from lamps that do not 
bear the brand of a dependable 
manufacturer. Lamps that cost 
a few pennies less when they 
are bought are apt to waste 
current for which dollars must 





says the Borden Company 


be paid. Quick blackening is a 
common fault of poorly made 
lamps.” 

The true cost of light is the 
cost of the lamp plus the cost 
of the current it consumes. 
Lamps that waste current make 
you pay an extra price for light. 
You take no chances when you 
buy Edison Mazpa Lamps. 
These lamps, made in the 
U.S. A., give you all the light 
you pay for. Look for this mark 
& on the bulbs. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL (46) ELECTRIC 


General Electric manufactures limps 


Sor every lighting purpose... lumps 
Jor offices and factories, home lighting 
and decoration, automobiles, flash- 


lights, photography, street lightingand 
sigus. Sunlight lamps, too. General 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 











LIGHT AT LOW COST 
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LET EXPERT ENDORSEMENT 


guide you in this purchase 


F YOU were to ask the leading 
funeral directors of this country, 
“Who makes the finest caskets?” the 
answer would be “The National Cas- 
ket Company.” These men know that, 


grade for grade, National caskets are 
the outstanding products of the in- 





dustry. Yet they cost no more. 

That is why National caskets are 
selected by so many of these men when 
deaths occur in their own families. 
They rely on the National trade-mark 
as a guarantee of value. 

Some day you may be confronted 
with the need for selecting a casket. 
When that time comes, keep this en- 
dorsement in mind—and look for the 
National trade-mark on the casket you 
select. 

We advise that you choose a funeral 
director in advance of need—a man 
who supplies National caskets. You 
should also have our booklet, 
“FUNERAL FACTS.” It contains au- 
thoritative information on all the 
perplexing details of funeral arrange- 
ments. You will find the recently added 
chapter on costs of particular interest. 





If your funeral director cannot supply 
you with “FUNERAL FACTS,” write 
us for a copy, Dept.T-2, 60 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


| NATIONAL. 


CASKET COMPANY, INC 


COPPER 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Charles Hamilton Sabin Jr., 
son of the board chairman of Manhattan’s 
Guaranty Trust Co. and stepson of Pauline 








| Morton Sabin, anti-Prohibition strategist ; 


and Dorothy Layman Sabin; a son; in 
Manhattan. Weight: 7 lbs., 8 oz. Name: 
Thomas Whitney. 


Engaged. Anne Barton Townsend, 32, 
Philadelphia socialite, all-around athlete 
(field hockey, basketball, tennis, squash 
racquets), ten-time member of the All- 
American women’s field hockey team; and 
Livingston Smith, Philadelphia architect, 
onetime University of Pennsylvania foot- 
baller. 








Married. Lily Busch Magnus, great- 
granddaughter of the late St. Louis 
Brewer Adolphus Busch; and Arthur D. 
B. Preece, British-born St. Louis sports- 
man; in St. Louis. Three days before the 
wedding, gunmen captured the country 
house of George S. Tiffany, knocked him 
out, planned to rob his guests at a lunch- 
eon for the bride & groom, until foiled by 
a steward from the swank Bridlespur Club. 


Married. Doris Mercer Kresge, di- 
vorced wife of 5-&-10¢ Store Man Sebas- 
tian S. Kresge who claimed she wanted 
$10,000,000 to bear a child; and Prince 
Farid Khan Sadri, onetime chamberlain to 
Persia’s late Ahmed Shah Kadjar; in civil 
and Mohammedan ceremonies, the bride 
remaining Christian; in Paris. 

Married, Gilbert Wolff Kahn, 29, 
banker son of Manhattan Banker Otto 
Hermann Kahn, divorced husband of 
Anna Elizabeth Whelan Kahn, cigar store 
heiress; and Sara Jane Heliker, 22, Man- 
hattan showgirl who last month quit Take 
a Chance at the groom’s ultimatum; in 
Manhattan. 





o— 


Awarded. To novelist Willa Cather, 
the first Prix Femina Americain for her 
Shadows on the Rock. 


Died, Rosemary McAuliffe Wallen, 19, 
youngest daughter of Eugene McAuliffe, 
president of Union Pacific Coal Co., as- 
sistant to Union Pacific Railroad’s Presi- 
dent Carl Raymond Gray; and Bernard 
Kinney, 21, son of Editor Vincent Kinney 
of Omaha’s labor newspaper Unionist; by 
asphyxiation (carbon monoxide gas) in an 
automobile on the grounds of Omaha’s 
Field Club. 











Died. Addison Mizner, 60, famed Palm 
3each host, raconteur, realtor, author (The 
Many Mizners), architect credited with 
reviving Spanish architecture in Florida, 
son of the late Architect Lansing Bond 


| Mizner who planned San Francisco; of a 


heart attack after a two-month illness; in 


| Palm Beach, Fla. Just before he died he 


The National Trade-mark specifies materials 
used and guarantees quality. Be sure to look 
for it on the casket you buy. 
NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 


Display Rooms in Thirty Cities 


National Caskets Are Available Everywhere 
But Only Through Funeral Directors 





| received a telegram from his brother Wil- 


son, “Stop dying. Am trying to write a 
comedy.” He replied, ““Am going to get 


| well. The comedy goes on.” 





Died. John G. (“Paul Revere”) Parke, 
67, chief engineer of Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
who in 1889 galloped down Pennsylvania’s 
Conemaughe Valley warning the people of 








the imminent water wall, half a mile wig, 
20 ft. high, hurling a spearhead of tre 
houses, machinery, rocks, tangled barby 
wire and human bodies toward Johnstoys! 
(dead: 2,000); after long illness: ; 
Monessen, Pa. : 


<< 








Died. Marie Adrienne Anne Victuyry. 
enne Clémentine de Rochechouart 4 
Crussol, Dowager Duchess d’Uzes, 8¢ {i 
60 years France’s foremost socialite, abl 
huntswoman, sculptress, novelist, phay.t 
wright; of pneumonia; at the home of he; 
daughter Duchess de Luynes; in Dam! 
pierre, France. Relict and mother 4 
France’s senior dukes, she was spoken oj 
in French society simply as “La Duch 
esse.” Out of her immense Veuve Clique: 
vineyard incomes she financed Gener| 
Georges Boulanger’s intrigue in the 18%: 
to return monarchy to France. After, 
youth as the “most beautiful, best-bor' 
and richest” woman of France whe! 
Napoleon III was Emperor, her greates 
pride was in being the first woman ap- 
pointed Wolf Lieutenant of Rambouillet 
ancient office to protect districts from 
wolves, now an excuse with police privi- 
leges to hunt boar in the state forests. 

' 





Born. To the U. S. Naval Academy’ 
football mascot goat, Old Bill; and, 
nameless nanny of the Academy’s herd 
two kids; in Annapolis, Md. 

Died. Sopa, 200, the London Zoo; 
huge tortoise, “oldest inhabitant of Eng. 
land,” whose shell creaked when lk 





walked; of old age; in London. 


TRIM as a compat 


AsK your stationer to show you the new St 
Brand typewriter ribbon box. Note, too, th 
each Star Brand is now wrapped in moist! 
and dust-proof Cellophane. More eflicies 


neater, Star Brand is more than ever th 
favorite of secretaries the world over. 


F. S. WEBSTER Compan} 


9 Amherst Street 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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For Foods 


A MARKET BIGGER 
THAN ALL CHICAGO... 


TIME’S 420,000 Best-Customer families 
spend half a billion dollars per year on 
food, according to estimates based on 


intensive market research.* 


To sell an equal volume of food in a less 
selective market you would need more 
people than live in the entire city of Chi- 
cago, where, at the height of the late 
boom, all food stores of all kinds sold 
$427,000,000 worth of food. 


TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 


* Volumes I and IT of MARKETS BY INCOMES, 
Retail Credit Investigation, Subscriber Ques- 
tionnaires, etc., together with U. 3. 
Government figures. Basic data 
on request. 


All foods pictured here are advertised in TIME, 1932-33, 





MADISON AVE. COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. - 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


Wherever you reside —as customers all over 
the country can attest—it is possible to buy 


ready-made clothing from Brooks Brothers 


with the same assurance and convenience as 
in New York. Our travelling representatives 
visit 46 cities as far west as the Pacific Coast, 
and as far south as New Orleans. Our branch 
store in Boston serves New England. Our 


Mail Order Office reaches all other points. 


Suits. . . . $45 to $65 
$48 to $85 
$3.25 20 $12.50 
$5 20 $13 


$11 to$ig 


Overcoats ‘ ° 
Shirts . . 
Hats . 
«is. 


If you will write to our New York store, we shall 
be glad to send you an itinerary of our travelling 
representatives who are now showing a complete 
assortment of clothing and furnishings — including 
the new Glenurquhart plaid shirts, the new suits 
for Spring, our British and domestic hats, and our 


shoes, many of which are hand-lasted in England. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Aochs Derelhers 


> Cae SLOTHIN WN GEO 
Mews Furnishings, Hats ¢ Shoes 


NEW YORK+ BOSTON * NEWPORT: PALM BEACH 


NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 


NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 





NEW YORK 
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Dauntless Impresario 





To give two weeks of opera with singer! 
| imported from New York and Chicag 
San Francisco last autumn opened th 
| first municipal opera house in the U, § 


one of the world’s 
17). 


(Time, Oct. 


posed of local 
borrowed 


The 


were 
Symphony. 


amateurs. 
trom 
whole 


finest music theatres 
The chorus was com 


Orchestramep | 


the San Francise; 
enterprise was 


characteristic of the audacity with which 
Impresario Gaetano Merola rounded up q 
San Francisco Opera Association ten years 


| ago, collected membership dues running 


from $50 to $100 a head and proceede 
to put on ambitious performances with re. 


hearsals so sketchy 


as to be hair-raising 


Last week, with most U. S. cities regard. 
ing opera as a luxury to be forsworn an 
| even New York worried about its Metro. 


politan (see below), 
announced still bigger things 
Next autumn he will have , 
To prepare for it h 


Francisco. 


ten-week season. 


Impresario Merol: 


for San 


opened an opera chorus school, the only 
5. outside New York. H 
appointed Adolph Bolm who used to dance 
with the Diaghilev Ballet to start ballet 


classes. 


Said 


Signor Merola: 


“We are 


going to teach in our school everything 
that has to do with the lyric stage. ... 


We _ have 


San Francisco. 


5,000 opera-goers 
They have 20,000 in Nev 


here in 


York—possibly 80,000 in the whole coun- 


try. What 


is that 


I 20,000,000? 


broaden this audience. . 


We are 


« 


M In . 
Leider’s Ghost 
For a bewildering moment it seemed 
| as though a ventriloquist were taking par 
| in the performance of Die Walkiire given 


week a 


t 


Opera House. 
| ing Briinnhilde, had sunk limply to th 
ground, crushed by Wotan’s wrathy repr: 


mand. 
monstrating 
died away. 


Feebly, 
with 


Manhattan’s 
Soprano Frida Leider, sing- 


him. 


going 


brokenly she 
Then 
Another soprano voice, shrille: 


in a population of 
to try to 


Metropolitan 


started re 
her voit 


more biting than Madame Leider’s, cam 


out 


from the wings, 


sang until Madam 


| Leider, regaining her composure, stood u 
and finished the performance so capabl 
that most of the audience thought thei 
ears had deceived them. 

Madame Leider has been a big drawint: 
card since her début as Isolde (Time, Ja 


23).* 


The Metropolitan management wé 


so fearful that news of last week’s incider 
might hurt her reputation that it refus 


to admit her voice had 


because she 


had felt 


failed her, th 


dizzy 


and ill 2 


through the performance Soprano Dorotht 
Manski had been stationed in the wings! 
ghost for her in just such an emergency 


*Neither interest in Soprano Leider nor Bi 


tone 


Tibbett’s success in Emperor Jones (Tt 


Jan. 16) has been enough to keep the Mets 
politan out of the financial plight in which 


found itself last spring. 
and a shortened season 


Despite reduced salar 
a $400,000 deficit } 


| directors wondering last week whether to disba! 


| or attempt drastic reorganization. 
weeks’ 


| 


ible rumor: 
York 


the Metropolitan’s directors, 
@| a Chicago engagement. 


a 
might be 


twelve 


Most cre 


season in Ne 


combined with visits to ot 
cities which would be called upon for backint 
Louis Eckstein, 


Ravinia’s patron 
would help arrats 


and newest 
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Pre-Cigar-Store 

PocaHontTas, or The Nonparell of Vir- 
ginia—David Garnett—Harcourt, Brace 
($2.50). 

Few tales of America’s early history can 
rival the story of Pocahontas and Captain 
John Smith. Though every school-child 
knows it, present-day writers are begin- 
ning to realize that such heirloom images 
are fit for more than being children’s play- 
things. English Author David Garnett has 
rescued Pocahontas from the textbook at- 
tic and put her in grown-up clothes. With 
strict fidelity to historical documents he 
has made a valiant try at turning a pseudo- 
fairy tale* into a work of art. From ob- 
livion, a fate worse than death, Pocahontas 
saved one Englishman; now another, by 
restoring her to pristine, savage humanity, 
has paid the account. 

Jamestown, first Virginia settlement, 
was like a mosquito bite that is scratched 
and scratched until it becomes a permanent 
feature. First & foremost a gambling ven- 
ture, it naturally attracted gamblers rather 
than serious colonists. In the medley of 
ex-pirates, Spanish spies, gold-seekers and 
riff-raff that came to Virginia hoping to 
find it a way-station to Eldorado, Soldier 
of Fortune John Smith was one of the big- 
gest trouble-makers. A farmer’s son who 
had won his spurs fighting against the 
Turks, he was hot-tempered, stocky, boast- 
ful and brave. When Chief Powhatan’s 
warriors captured him he knew death came 
next, was ready to take it with a stiff upper 
lip. But just as his head was dragged back 
against the execution stone, as the toma- 
hawks were raised, young Pocahontas, 
Powhatan’s daughter, dashed forward and 
flung herself upon him; he was reprieved, 
adopted into the tribe. He and Powhatan 
never trusted each other; with Smith back 
in Jamestown they kept swearing friend- 
ship and feinting for an opening. Again & 
again Pocahontas’ warnings saved the set- 
tlement. When an accidental explosion 
wounded Smith he was sent to England 
more dead than alive; Pocahontas thought 
he had died. 

Out to Virginia came one John Rolfe, 
ambitious for gold but willing to work for 
it. He lost his young wife in child-birth 
but kept his faith in tobacco-planting. He 
and Pocahontas (now a semi-prisoner in 
Jamestown) fell in love and were allowed 
to marry, since that would give the settle- 
ment a permanent hostage against Pow- 
hatan. After several back-breaking, pro- 
ductive years, Rolfe had made enough 
profit to go to England for a vacation. 
There at last Pocahontas saw the won- 
drous sights John Smith had told her of; 
and there she saw again John Smith, a 
middle-aged, broken failure. Spoiled for 
her native life, she dreaded going back to 
Virginia. 3ut civilization and London fogs 
had given her a cough that saved her: as 
the ship moved slowly down the Thames 
she died. . 

_Author Garnett, like everyone else, calls 
his heroine Pocahontas (“bright stream 
between two hills”), does not give her 


Discounted by historians is Captain Smith’s 
a Historie of Virginia, source of the rescue 
tale. 


traditional real name Matoax (‘snow 
feather’), occasionally uses her baptismal 
name, Rebecca. 

The Author’s father, Critic Edward 
Garnett, advised him: “Never try to write, 
but above all never have anything to do 
with publishing or the book trade.” 
Mother Constance, famed translator of 
Chekhov, said the same thing. So he tried 








In the seclusion of his private Washing- 
ton house, he slowly recovers, refuses to 
see anyone, sends his secretary for masses 
of reading matter—not his usual detective 
stories but economics, state papers, radical 
literature. The secret spreads that he is 
greatly changed: emaciated, forbidding, he 
studies, studies, freezes old cronies with 
an impersonal stare. Meantime the country 
mutters: Congress is at a standstill, the 
unemployed grow louder, business is 
panicky. When Chicago racketeers stage 
a wholesale massacre of poverty-stricken 
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RESCUE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
London’s fog saved Pocahontas. 


to become a botanist, by the time the War 
came had discovered a new species of 
mushroom. After the War he started a 
bookshop with his friend, Francis Birrell, 
wrote in the evenings. To make his dis- 
obedience complete he became a partner in 
Francis Meynell’s Nonesuch Press. His 
first two little books (Lady Into Fox, A 
Man in the Zoo) gave him a quiet reputa- 
tion which has spread on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Other books: The Sailor’s Re- 
turn, Go She Must!, No Love, The Grass- 
hoppers Come. . 
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Fascist Fantasy 

GABRIEL OvER THE WHITE HovusE— 
Anonymous—Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

It is 1940. The Depression, fed by 
crashing businesses, soaring unemploy- 
ment, grinding taxation, has become a 
roaring Moloch devouring the U. S. 
Municipal corruption is countrywide; 
gangsters run wild; in city parks, huge 
camps of unemployed have squatted to 
stay; cynicism, crime and poverty are 
everywhere. President of the U. S. is 
Major Judson Cumming Hammond, a 
smart, six-foot, 200-lb.  glad-hander, 
apotheosis of the Elk. A wealthy Wiscon- 
sin widower who served in the Senate, he 
was a convention compromise. Booming 
platitudes that fool the people but never 
himself, he is a popular, charming, easy- 
going politician, conservative to the core, 
except in driving his own car. He goes 
too fast. On a slippery winter road near 
Baltimore he skids into a cement-mixer, 
suffers concussion of the brain. 





squatters, the U. S. holds its breath. Sud- 
denly the President returns to the White 
House, takes full command of a tottering 
nation. 

With the light of battle in his eye, an 
undivulged dictatorial plan in his battered 
head and his right ear tilted up as if 
listening to the guiding voice of the Angel 
Gabriel, he calls his Cabinet, starts weed- 
ing out unwilling tools. Unlike other dicta- 
tors he resolutely refuses to use Federal 
troops for civil duty, to choke off a press 
which unanimously howls against him. 
When an ousted Secretary of War leagues 
with a third-rate Vice President to have 
him committed to an insane asylum, he 
explodes the conspiracy by broadcasting 
its details. Secretly he sponsors an in- 
cendiary cinema, propaganda picturing the 
Chicago massacre, deliberately designed to 
bring countrywide discontent to a head, 
start a march of the unemployed on Wash- 
ington. It works. At his instigation the 
jobless dog the steps of every Senator and 
Representative until Congress, reduced to 
a state of nervous exhaustion, gladly de- 
clares a national emergency, puts Ham- 
mond in charge, goes home for an in- 
definite rest. The President makes over 
his Cabinet with non-political experts, 
orders currency inflation, goes direct to the 
people in weekly television talks, cunningly 
simplified, studiously rehearsed. Plain 
citizens everywhere throw their hats in the 
air for Dictator-President Hammond. 

For the armies of unemployed encamped 
in Potomac Park, the President is ready. 
Under a careful scheme and picked leaders 
he organizes them into a National Recon- 
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struction Corps, on the Federal payroll. 
As labor battalions on public works they 
reclaim land in the West, construct power 
dams in the Midwest, build highways in 
the East. Army discipline jacks up the 
workers’ morale. Family allowances de- 
ducted from their wages care for their 
wives and children. So successful is 
N. R. C. that its principles eventually 
alter the whole character of U. S. organ- 
ized labor. 


To stifle the bootlegger the President 
takes over the liquor trade as a Federal 
monopoly, packs the Supreme Court with 
his supporters to forestall legal hitches. 
When the President’s pretty young secre- 
tary, inadvertently visiting relatives in 
Jersey City, is horribly wounded by gun- 
men, he adroitly capitalizes the red-hot 
indignation of her fiancé by making him 
chief of a federalized police force to root 
out crime and racketeering. Chicago be- 
comes the scene of siege operations as the 
Federal “Green Jackets” bomb under- 
worldlings out of their fortified lairs. 
Meanwhile Washington has superseded 
State authority by its power of the purse, 
and cities are governed by Federal ap- 
pointees. 

Japan again attacks Shanghai; a world 
war is precipitated. President Hammond 
takes charge, persuades France and Britain 
into a quick-striking alliance, crushes the 
Japanese fleet from the air. Then, the iron 

Now you can read 
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history in the making! 





You see this advertisement in TIME 
because we believe that thinking 
American citizens are looking for con- 
structive action instead of wobbly 
leadership, pig-headed politics, and 
hare-brain theories. This book advo- 
cates no -ocracy or -ism. Timely, 
challenging, and American to the 
core, it tells the story of a President 
who straightened out our muddled 
world by daring to follow the dictates 
of courage and common sense rather 
than politics and precedent. Every 
chapter sensational, yet sound politi- 
cally, socially, and economically. You'll 
find it more than a book—it’s a new 
Declaration of Independence! 
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hot, he calls a world conference in London, 
flies the Atlantic, bullies the nations into 
actual disarmament by broadcasting the 
most secret negotiations from the Cabinet 
room at No. 10 Downing Street. At his 
order an omnipotent Central Bank is set 
up at a World City in Northern Ireland 
to regulate a gold-based world currency. 
Home again, a bigger hero than Wilson 
after Versailles, he calls in legal experts, 
has them draw up 16 new constitutional 
amendments. Some of them: all city police 
to be Federalized; Congress to sit only at 
the call of the President; Cabinet mem- 
bers to have access to its floors (but no 
votes); the President to serve a single 
term of six years; proportional representa- 
tion. 

Hailed by the vast majority as a world- 
savior, Hammond, like any dictator, stirs 
up enemies. One of them, a racketeer who 
has escaped execution at Ellis Island, 
shoots him down on the steps of the 
British Embassy. The shock brings him 
back to his predictatorial sanity. About 
to run for re-election he remembers noth- 
ing of the past four years, is horrified to 
learn of his Constitution-thwarting actions. 
In spite of his advisers he determines to 
make a _ public recantation over the 
television-radio which would wreck the 
republic and his reputation. Luckily for 
the U. S., Hammond’s bad heart fails him 
just in time. 

Publisher Farrar makes a great mystery 
of the identity of the author but hints it 
is someone who knows his Downing Street. 
The story has been vigorously re-edited 
by someone who well knows Washington 
and the White House and has convincingly 
handled the technical stage machinery of 
U. S. politics. Fast-written, fast-reading 
melodrama, it is not a first-rate novel but 
timely journalism, skating so quickly over 
the thin ice of probability that it never 
quite cracks through. Last week Pub- 
lisher Farrar sent a specially-bound copy 
of Gabriel Over the White House to 
President Hoover, another to President- 
elect Roosevelt. Reactions of these readers 
will doubtless differ. Herbert Hoover, his 
job nearly done, can read it with sardonic 
amusement; Franklin Roosevelt, facing a 
situation grimly parallel to “President 
Hammond’s,” might wonder what heavenly 
messenger, Fascist or otherwise, will hover 
over his executive mansion. 








Sea Witch 

THe Sea WitcuH—Alexander Laing— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

In the 1840’s, Manhattan—strange as it 
may seem—was speed-crazy. One world’s 
record made then has never since been 
broken: the Sea Witch’s time of 75 days 
from Canton, China to Manhattan, around 
the Cape of Good Hope. When good tea 
brought a cent a pound above market price 
for every day saved from 100 on the China 
run, it paid skippers to drive their ships, 
paid shipwrights to experiment with faster 
designs. Not so famed among laymen today 
as the bigger, later Flying Cloud, the Sea 
Witch was the wonder of her brief day. 
Against the background of her authentic 
history Author Laing has written a tale 
that should make landlubbers gape, old 
salts’ mouths water. 

When the Sea Witch was launched in 
1846, she was the last word in sharp- 


bowed clipper design; wiseacres shoot 
their heads, prophesied that any such ship | 
would. drive herself under in the first re) 7 
blow. But old Tea Tycoon Prescott be. | 
lieved in her. He gave her to his crack 
master, Roger Murray, hoping for.many, | 
broken record. On shore a cold dandy, “| 


his quarterdeck Roger was a genius, 
Though he took chances against all the 
rules, he had never lost a spar. With him 
shipped his brother Will as first mate: als | 
his youngest brother Hugh, shanghaied by 
mistake. Roger and Hugh were both in 
love with Mary de Peyster, but bashful 
Hugh had done nothing about it beyond 
carving the Sea Witch’s figurehead into a 
portrait of her. Roger had popped the 
question, got the answer. Hugh’s brothers 
saved his life on the outward voyage but 
were not able to help him _ otherwise: 
somehow he survived, became a good | 
ship’s carpenter. 

Of the three brothers only Hugh stayed | 
with the Sea Witch till the end. Will was 
lost in a storm off the Horn; Roger, after 
as many farewell performances as an oper 
star or matador, was finally forced into re- 
tirement when a California mob tried to | 
burn him at the stake, crippled him for life, | 
Hugh, once in love with Mary, then with | 
his figurehead, finally with the ship her. | 
self, stuck by her even after she was sold | 
into the guano trade, saw the last of her as 
she sank, burning, into the Pacific. In ten 
crowded years she had outlived her glory. 

In a foreword which comes last, Author 
Laing tells how near he has kept to the 
facts he dug out of almost a thousand 
books; tells readers where they may see a 
scale model of the Sea Witch (at the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York), warns 
them they will find her figurehead no like- 
ness of beautiful Mary Murray, but a 
gilded dragon. 


Books of the Week 

MotHer SEA—Felix Riesenberg— 
Kendall ($2.50). Tale of a  sea- 
captain in the late 1890’s. Not to be 
confused or compared with The Sea 
Witch (see above). 

Mask oF SiLreNus—Babette 
Deutsch—Simon & Schuster ($2). 
Short novel about Socrates, humaniz- 
ing Xantippe. 

SPANGLED Untcorn—Noel Coward | 
—Doubleday, Doran ($1.50). Ten | 
parodies of pseudonymous literary 
figures, more malicious than funny. 

Mrs. VAN KiLeEeEK—Elinor Mor- 
daunt—Day ($2.50). Story of a South | 
Sea “madam,” by the author of Gin & 
Bitters. | 

Erte WATER—Walter D. Edmonds 
—Little, Brown ($2.50). Solid novel 
of the building of the Erie Canal, by 
the solid young atthor of Rome Haul 
and The Big Barn. 

PRESIDENT Lincotn—William E. 
Barton—Bobbs-Merrill (two vols. 
$7.50). Last work of a foremost Lin- 
coln authority. 

PaGEANT—G. B. Lancaster—Cen- 
tury ($2.50). 1gth Century family 
life in Tasmania. Literary Guild | 
choice for February. 

SauNDERS OAK—Robert Raynolds | 
—Harper ($2.50). Romance in New | 
England, by the author of Harper | 
Prize Novel Brothers in the West. 
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Where Packard and Nature fight it out 


Here, in this desert at the Packard 
Proving Grounds, Packard engineers 
lay to rest any doubts that Packard is 
America’s sturdiest automobile. 


For here Packards are pitted against 
the cruelest enemy Nature ever created 
to torture a motor car. Here Packards 
plough for days, hub-deep in sand. 


Every new mechanical development 
must survive this ‘‘ third degree’’ before 
it is finally embodied in the Packard. 
For Packard knows that if there is any 
weakling part, this ordeal will bring it 
to light. Once revealed, Packard en- 
and learn 





gineers can study the cause 
how to make the Packard still stronger. 


In this desert, too, the strength of 
competitive cars is tested. And Packard 


must surpass their record every time. 


Nor is this the only Packard test of 
strength. Before the present Packard 
transmission was incorporated in the 
car, it was run on a dynamometer 
under peak load for 350 hours—com- 
parable to driving the car up a hill 2500 
miles high and 10,000 miles long. Au- 
tomotive engineers had said that if a 
transmission could stand 150 hours of 
such torture without flying to pieces, 
it would be a miracle. Yet at the end 
of 350 hours, the Packard transmission 
was still operating perfectly. 


Such strength is to be found in every 
part of today’s Packards. They stand, 


we believe, as the greatest cars America 
has ever seen. 

Does that sound like an exaggera- 
tion? Accept this offer and prove to 
yourself that it ism’ ¢/ Goto your Packard 
showroom, drive one of the new 
Packards over roads you know by heart. 
Compare it with every other fine car 
1933 can offer you. We know then 
there will be just one car you will really 


. a Packard. 


want to own. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


The Packard Eight . . from $2150 at Detroit 
The Packard Super-Eight from $2750 atDetroit 
The Packard Twelve . from $3720 at Detroit 
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with Texaco Fire-Chief 


Every day more motorists are ending their winter starting 
troubles with quick-starting Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline. 
Texaco Fire-Chief is actually a fire-engine gasoline. It 
was developed to meet U. S. Government specifications 
for—‘‘a grade of motor fuel suitable under adverse condi- 
tions of starting and acceleration.’’ That’s your guarantee 
of sure-fire action in any weather! 
Try a tankful today. Quick-starting Texaco Fire-Chief ED WYN N 
is available at Texaco Stations in every one of our 48 (THE FIRE-CHIEF) 
States— at no extra price. Tuesday Nights, Coast-to-Coast, N.B.C. 
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